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The Publiſher to the 5 
Reader. no Me | 


F H E Two following EC 
1 /azs, Of Popular Diſ. 
contents, and Of Health and 
Jong Life, were written many 
Years before, the Author's Death: 
| They were Reviſed and Corre- 
Hed by himſelf; and were de- 


ned to have been part of a 
8 Zhird Miſcellanea, to which 


fome others were to have been 


added, if the later part of his 
Life had been attended with any 
A Degree of Health. 
A 2 "Mic 


. To the Reader. 
For the Third Paper, rela- 
ting to the Comtroverſie about 


Antic at and Modern Lea 
ins, 1 tannbt 55500 Infor tl 75 
. upon whit Octajit 
was writ, having been at he 
time in andther Ningllom; um 
it appears never to . = been 
: finiſhed by the 5 
The To next Papers con- 
tain the Heads of [wo 2 ays 
intended to have been written 
upon t the Different Conditions 
of Life and Fortune; and upon. 
Converſation. 1 hue diretted 
5 they ſhould both be Printed as 
mong the reſt, becauſe I believe 
there are few who will not be 
conten to o ſe: even the Firil. 
| Dranghte 


n 


 Dranghts of am thing from 


this Authors Hand. HI 
At the End ] have added a 
few Tranſlations from Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus, or ra- 
ther Imitation, done by the Au- 
thor above Thirty Years ago ; 
whereof the Firi was Printed 
among other Eclogues of Virgil 
in the Year 1679. but without 
any Mention of the Author. 
: Fhey were indeed not intended 
to have been made publick, till 
I was informed of ſeveral Copies 
that were got abroad, and thoſe 
very imperfett and corrupt. 
Therefore the Reader finds. them 
here only to prevent him from 
finding them in other Places, 
| Very. 
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very faulty, and perhaps ac- 
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dition 5. 
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| Mong 1 Differciices 
or Piltinctiom Which 
1 & curious and buſie, or ra- 
| hed idle Men „ have obſerved; 
berween the Races of Mankitid; 
and thoſe. of their Fellow Crea- 
tures; moſt have been by ſore. 
diſputed, and few by all allow- 
| edi Thoſe thiefly inſiſted on, 
have been * 1 in 

eir 


their Shape, Weeping, Laughter, 
Speech, Reaſon. _ But the Comp- 
trollers of vulgar Opinion have 
pretended to find out ſuch a Si- 
militude of Shape in ſome kind 
of Baboons, or at leaſt ſuch as 
they call Drills, that leaves little 
difference, beſides thoſe of Feature 
in Face, and of Hair on their 
Bodies; in both which, Men them 
ſelves are very different. They 
obſerye Tears ( though not the 
Convulſions of Face by Weep- 
ing) in Stags and Tortoifes, up- 
on Approach of the fatal Knife; 
and that they cry, at going out 
of the World, as well as Men 
at their coming in. For Speech, 
They pretend to doubt, whether 
the divers Sounds made by Ani- 
Significations, as Words more ar- 
ticulate with us; and whether we 
wc: * can 


( 3 3 — 
cin properly judge of their Diver: | 
ſity, ſince we find ſo little in the | 
common Speech of ſome Nations, 
eſpecially thoſe about the Cape 
of good Hope, and the Northern 
8 Parts of Myſcozy; where they are 

| obſerved to drive their THe” of 
| ſelling Furs, without the ufe of 
above twenty Words, even with 
. thoſe that underſtand their Lan- 
guage. For the great Number 
of Words ſeems not natural, but 
introduced by the Variety of Pas- 
lo Actions, Pofleſli Gs: Buſi- 
neſs, Entertainments im more Ct- 
vilized Nations, and by long 
courſe of Time, under ol Go- 
vernments. Belides, other Crea- 
tures are allowed to expreſs their 
moſt natural Wants 290 Paſſions, 
by che Sounds they make, as well 
as Men, which is all chat is ne. 
_ in Speech ; and none wilt 
| B: 8 diſpute 


n 
. „ 


1 
diſpute Anger, Deſire, Love, Fear, 
to be livelier cxpreſs'd by Us, than 
by the Lion, the Horſe, the Bull, 


the Buck; or Tenderneſs, more 


than by the Bleating of Ewes to 
their Lambs; or the Kindnefs of 
Turtles to their Mates. | For Ar- 


4 * 


ticulate Sounds and Words, we 
meet them in Parrots, and feycral 
other. Birds; and if theirs arc 
taught them, . ſo. are oufs at firſt 
to Children; and though we 
uſually eſteem them in others, 
to be only Repetition or Imita- 
tion, yet ſome. Inſtances of 
the contrary have been re- 
marqucd in our Age; and it ap- 
pears by Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, to have been believed by 
- Antients, that certain Birds in the 

Indies were commonly known, 
not only to Speak as Parrots 


, 5 ) 
among Vs, bur to Talk and Dif 


cCourſe. 


For Mt thin of Brides; | 


Dogs, Houſes, Owls, Foxes, Te 
eſpecially Elephants, is fo: com- 


mon a Theam, that it needs no 
Inſtances, nor can well be illuſtra- 
ted, beyond what Plutarch. Milian, 
Montagne, and many others, have 
curiondly written upon that Sub- 
ject; nor can any Man's common 
Life paſs, without Occaſions of 
Remark, and even Wonder, 2 
on what they may ſce every 

of this kind. So that of all * 
Diſtinctions mentioned, and uſu- 
ally produced, there is none left 


unqu e oned by the curious, be- 


fide that of Laughter ;' which 


cannot, I think, or at leaſt 1 
know not to have been diſputed, g 


being proper and Peculiar to Man, 


vichout any Traces or Similitude 
Þ 3 | of 
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(&) 
of it, in any other Creature ; 
And if it were always an Expreſ- 
fion of good Humour, or being 
pleaſed, we ſhould have reaſon 
to value our ſelves more upon it; 
but tis moved by ſuch different 
and contrary Objects and Af- 
fections, that it has gained little 
Eſteem, ſince we Laugh at Fol- 
ly as well as Wit, at Accidents 
that vex us ſometimes, as well 
as others that pleaſe us, and at 
the Malice of Apes, as well as 
the Innocence of Children; and 
che things that pleaſe us moſt, 
are apt to make other ſorts of 
Motions, both in our Faces and 
Hearts, and very different from 
of Lr. 
But there remains yet one o- 
ther Difference between us and 
the reſt of our Fellow Creatures, 
Which though leſs taken * 


(21 
of, in the uſual] Reaſonings or 
Enquiries of this Kind, yet ſeems. 
to challenge a Rank and a Right, 


as due, and as undiſputed as any. 


of the others, which ſeems a 


very ill Effect of a very. good 
Cauſe, a Thorn that ever grows 
with a Roſe, and a great Debaſe- 
ment of the greateſt Prerogative 


Mankind can pretend to, which 
is that of Reaſon: What I mean 
is, a certain Reſtleſneſs of Mind 
and Thought, which ſeems uni- 
verſally and inſeparably annexed 
to our very Natures and Con- 


ſtitutions, unſatisfied with what 
we are, or what we at preſent pol- 


ſeſs and enjoy, ſtill raving after 
ſomething paſt or to come, and 
by Greifs, Regrets, Deſires, or 


Fears, ever troubling and cor- 


rupting, the Pleaſures: of our 
Sences | and of our Imagina- 
os B 4 tions, 


TE) 
tions, che Enjoyments of our For- 
tunes, or the beſt Production of 
our Reaſons, and thereby the 
Content and n ot. our 
Hives. | 
This is the true rut] and 
common Source of ſuch Per- 
ſonal Diſſatisfactions, ſuch: Do- 
meſtick Complaints, and ſuch Po- 
pular Diſcontents, as aflict not 
only our private Lives, Condi- 
tions and Fortunes, but even 
our Civil States and Govern- 
ments, and thereby coſummate 
the particular and general In, 
felicity of Mankind; which is 
enough complain'd of by all 
that conſider it, in the common 
Acxions and Paſſions of Life, but 
much more in the Factions, Sedi- 
tions, Convulſions, and fatall Re- 
yolutions, that have ſo frequently, 
mt in all as: Apen all or 

moſt 


neten; and thoſe of the Refors 


1 
moſt of the Governments in the 
World. „ 


Athens have been Subject, as well 


as Carthage and Rome; the ſmaller 
Kingdom of Epire and Macedon, 
as well as the great Empires of 
Agypt and Perſia; the Monarc hies 


Arxistocraſies, and Democraties a- 


mong the Gentiles, and even the 
Theocracy among the ems, though 
one was inſtituted by God him- 
ſelf, and many of the others 


| fred dy the wileſt bf: made 


Men. In latter Ages, Venice and 
Holland have been infeſted by 
theſe Diſcaſes, as well as England 
and France, the Kingdoms of the 


Moors in Spain, as well as thoſe 


of rhe Goths; the Chriſtian Go- 
yernments, as well zas the Mabu- 


Gm) 
med, like thoſe of the Roman 4 
Faith, i 
This reſtleſs Humor, ſo general 
and natural to Mankind, is a 
Weed that grows in all Soils, and 
under all Climates, but ſeems to 
thrive moſt, and grow faſteſt, in | 
the beſt ; tis raiſe eaſier. by the 
more ſprightly Wits and ker 
Imaginations, than by groſſer and 
duller Conceptions; nor have the 
Regions of Guiny and Maſcovy, 
been ſo much over- run with it, as 
thoſe of Italy and Greece: The 
moſt ſpeculative Men, are thie 
moſt forecaſting, and moſt re- 
flecting; and the more ingenious 
Men are, they are the more apt 
to trouble themſelyes. 
From this original Fountain 
ſac thoſe Streams of Faction, 
that with ſome courſe of Time 
and Accidents, overflow the wi- 


ſeſt 


Ct 3 


ſeſt Conſtitutions of Govern- 


treat the beſt Princes and trueſt 
Patriots, like the worſt Tyrants 
and moſt ſeditious Diſturbers of 
their Country; and bring ſuch 
Men to Scaffolds, that deſerved 
Statues; to violent and untimely 
Deaths, that were worthy of the 
longeſt and the happieſt Lives. 
If ſuch only as Phalaris and 
Agathocles, as Marius and Cata- 
line, had fallen Victims, to Faction, 
or to Popular Rage, we ſhould 


ments and Laws, and man times | 


have little to wonder or com- 


plain, but we find the Wiſeſt the 


beft of Men, have been Sacrifi- 
ced to the ſame Idols. Solon and 


Pythagoras have been allow'd as 
ſuch, in their own and in ſucceed- 
ing Ages; and yet the one was 
baniſhed, and the other Mur- 


 thered by Factions that two am- 


bitious 


( 12 ) 

bitious Men had raiſed in Com- 
monwealths which thoſe two 
we ang excellent Men themſelves 
ed. The two Gracchi, the 
jan? Lovers of their Country, 
were miſerably ſlain: Scipio and 
Hannibal, the greateſt and moſt 
glorious Captains of their own, 
or perhaps any other Ages, and 
the beſt Servants of . thoſe two 
great Commonwealchs, were ba- 
niſhed or diſgraced, by the Factions 
of their Countries: And to come 
nearer home, Barnevelt and de 
Wit in Holland. Sir Thomas Moore, 
the Earl of Eſex, and Sir Welter 
Raleigh in England, eſteemed the 
moſt + extraordinary Perſons of 
their Time, fell all bloody Sacri- 
fices to the Factions of. their 

Courts or their Countries. 

There is no Theam fo large 

| and ſo caſy, no Diſcourſe ſo com- 
17 71 mon 


Cuz ) 
mon and fo, plauſible, as * 


Faults or . of Govern- | 


ments, the Miſcarxiages or com- 
plaints of Magiſtrates; none ſo 


eaſily received; and ſpread, among 
93 and well meaning Men, 


ſo miſchicvoully raiſed and 


= oyed by ill, nor turned to 
5 — and more diſguiſed ends. 


No Governments, no Times, were 


_ ever; free from them, nor ever 
vi be, till all Men are wiſe good, 
and cally contented. No civil 


del Conſtitutions can be 
ae or ſecure, whillt they are 
mpoſed of Men, that are for 
* Paſſionate, Intereſſed, 


2 wht or 1 but gene- 


and naturally, „ Rellet and 


Unquier; Diſcontented with the 


Preſent, and what they have, 
Raving aſter the Future, or ſome- 


18 — want, and thereby 


ever 


( 14 . . 
ever diſpoſed and deſirous to 
change. 0 
This makes te br all univer- 
fal Default of all' Governments; 
and this made the Philoſophers of 
__ inſtead of ſeeking or accept- 
ing the Publick Magiſtracies or 
Offecs of their Countries, em- 
ploy their Time and Care to 
improve Mens Reaſons, to tem- 
per their Affections, to allay theit 
Paſſions, to diſcover the Vai, 
or the Miſchief, of Pride and 
Ambition, of Riches and of Lux- 
ury; believing the only way to 
make their Countries happy and 
ſafe, was to make Men wiſe and 
good, juſt and reafonable. But 
as Nature will ever be too ſttong 
for Art, ſo theſe excellent Men 
145 ſucceeded us little in thicir Deſign, 
as Lawgivers have derte in the 
1 | Frame of W — Govern 
1295 ment 


=—_7 

ment and all of them left the 
World, much as they found, it, 
ever unquiet, ſubject to changes 
and Revolutions, as our Minds 
are to Diſconcents, and our Bo- 
dies to Diſeaſes. | 

Another cauſe of Diftempers 
in State, and Diſcontents under 
all Governments, is the unequal 
Condition that muſt neceſſarily 
fall to the ſhare of ſo many and 
ſo different Men, that compoſe 
chem. In great Multitudes, few 
in compariſon are born to great 
Titles or great Eſtates; few can 
be called to Publick Charges and 
Employments of Dignity or Pow- 
er, and few; by their Induſtry. and 
Condact arrive at great Degrees 
of Wealth and Fortune: Ane 
every Man ſpeaks of the Fair, ar 
his own. Market goes in it. al | 
are i ſatisfied. with. ehemlclyes : 


0 16 ) 
and their own Merit; though 
they ate not ſo with their Fortune; 


and when they ſee others in bet⸗ 


ter Condition, whom they eſteem 
leſs deſerving; they lay ir upon 
the ill 2 of Goverti- 
ment, the Partialiey or Humour 
of Princes, the Negligence or 
Corruption of Miniſters. The 
common ſort of People always 


fome muſt always have Reaſon; 


for the Merchant gains by Peace, 


and the Soldiers by War; the 
Shepherd by wet Seaſons, and the 
Plough-man by dry; When the 
City y Fills, the Country grows 
Empty; and while Trade increa- 
ſes in one Place, it decays 1 in ano- 
ther. In ſuch varicty of Condi- 
tions and Courſes of Life, 
Deſigns and Intereſts muſt be op 
polite one to another; an belt 


Cati⸗ 


find fault with the Times, and 
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6 
rannot flicceed” alike: Whetliet 
| che Winner laughs. or no, the 
Loſer will complain, and rathet 
chan quarrel at his own Skill or 
Fortune, will do it with the Dice; 
or thoſe lie Plays with, or the 
Maſter of the Houſe: When 
any Body is Angty, ſome Body. | 
maſt be in Fault; and thoſe of 
Seaſons which cannot be reme- 
died, of Atcidents that could 
not be preventend, of Miſcar- 
riages that could not be foreſeen} 
are often laid upon the Goverii- 
cent; and Whether right or wrong; 
have the ſame Effect of taiſing 
t chereaſing the common and 
5 Diſ contents: I 
Zeſides the natural Prop Sciiforl 
Jad the inevitable Occafichs of 
Complaint froni tlie Diſpoſitions 
f Men, or Aceidents of Fors 
tine; there _ others” that pro: 5: 
193 deer 


EY 


ceed from the very Nature of | 
Government, None was ever 
perfect, or free from very many 
and very, juſt Exceptions. The 
Republicks of pg C ertboge, 
9 Rome, ſo renowned in the 
World, and which have furni- 
ſhed Story with. the greateſt Acti- 
ons and, Perſons upon, the Re- 
cords. of. Time, were but long 


Toy 


Courſes of Diſorder: and, Vicif- ä 


ſitude, perpetually e be- 
tween, the Oppreſſon of 


p 


the. bo Eg of. People, TD! In- 


ſolence, of Soldiers, or Tyranny: | 


of Commanders All Places a 
Ages of, the, World ycild.. the 


ſame Examples; and if we Travel 
as, far as China and Peru, t nd 
the beſt compeſsd Fragies i.of 
Govepnment that fem te have 
been imthe We zld, ec we meet 
ich nonc:that has nor been. fab- 


E535 5 ject 


-i C 
ject to the ſame Concuſſiors, 
fallen at one time or other un- 
der the ſame Convulſions of 
State, either by Civil Diſſentions, 

or by Foreign Invaſions. 

= Burt how can it ocherwiſe fall 
out, when the very Tdea's of 
4 Government have beer liable to 
Exceptions, as well as their actual 
Frames and Conſtitutions? The 

KRepublick of Plato, the Principa- 
key of Hobbs, the Rotation of 
Oceana, have been all Indicted, and 
found guilty of many Fauls, o 
of great Infirmitics. Nay, 
very Kinds of Government 18 
never yet been out of Diſpute, 
but equal Faults have by Pale or 
other been laid to the Charge of 
them all: An abſolute Monarchy 
ruines the People; one limited 
endangers the Prince; an Ariſto- 
crafi ic is ſubject to Ecmulations of 
S 2 —_— 


r O I ep rnd) eB 
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the Great, and Oppreſſions of the | 1 


meaner Sort; a Democracy to 
Popular Tumults and Convul | 


1 =o 


wank and as Tyranny 1 7 | 1 


ly ends in Popular Tumults, 

do theſe often in Tyranny, Silk | 
Factions are ſo violent that they 
will Truſt any thing elſe rarher | 
than one another. 


7 


So as a Perfect Scheme of ths. | '1 


vernment ſeems as endleſs and 
as uſeleſs a Search, as that of the 


Univerſal Medicine, or the Phi- | 


loſophers Stone ; never any of | 


them out of our Fancy, never 


any like to be in our Poſſeſſion. 


Could we ſuppoſe a Body Po- 


litick, framed perfect in its firſt 
Conception or Inſtitution, yet it 
muſt fall into Decays, not only 
from the Force of Accidents, but 
even from the very Ruſt of Time; 
and at certain Periods, muſt be 


fur- | 


"ww YT a 4 
3 


* 
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farbiſhed up, or reduced to its. 


| firſt Principles, by the Appearance 
and Exerciſe of ſome great Vir- 
tues or ſome great Severities: This, 


the Florentines in their Republick | 
Termed Ripighiare it Stato; and 
the Romans often attempted it by 


introducing Agrarian Laws, but 


could never atchieve it; they ra- 


ther inflamed their Diſſentions, | 
by new Fewds, between the Rich- 


er and Poorer ſort. | 
There is one univerſal Diviſion 
in all States, which is between the 
Innocent and Crimials; and a- 
nother between ſuch as are in 
ſome meaſure contented with 
what they poſſeſs by Inheritance, 
or what they expect from cheir 
own Abilities, Induſtry, or Parſi- 
mony; and others, who diſſatisfi- 
ed wich what they have, and not 
cruſting to thoſe innocent ways 
s C 3 of. 


((38£)) . 

of acquiring more, muſt fall to 
others, and paſs: from Juſt to Un- 
juſt, from Peaceable to Violent. 


content wich dangets, in hope to 
get what others legally poſſeſs: 
One loves the preſent State and 
Government, and endeavours to 
Secure it; the other deſires to 
end this Game, and ſhuffle for a 


the other Arbritrary Power: Let 


ders, by Rapine and Violence, 


and fixed Laws, So the Nor- 
if mans of old, when they had di- 
Lands and Poſſeſſions, grew 

ö , Defen- 


The firſt deſire Safety, and to keep 
what they have; the Second are 


New: One loves fixed Laws; and 


enough by Factions and Diſor- 


come then to change their Prin. 


ciples with their Fortunes, and 
grow Friends to eſtabliſh's Orders 


vided the Spoils, of the Engle 
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ed. Diſcontents, Diſorders, and 
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Defenders of the antient Savon 


Cuſtoms, ar common Laws of 


che Kingdom, : againſt the En- 
croachments of 
So of later Days it — 


ICIC own Kin: gs. | 


_ Cromwel's Officers in the 5 
y; who were at firſt for burn. 


4 all Records, for: levelling of 


Lands, while they 8 of 


their own, yet when afterwards 


they were grown rich and land- 


ed; Men, they fell into the Praiſe 


of the Engliſh Laws, and to cry 
up na (hurtu, as our An- 
| dane, wich much ber- 
ter Grace. 
But Laws, ſervc to kar Men 


'in in Order when they are firſt well 


agel and nſticaed; and after- 
wards: continue to: be well execu- 


Gd Diſſentions, much more fre- 
wren arife, from Want or Miſ- 
1 C04 2 car - 
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carriage in the laſt, than in the 
former. Some excellent Law 
giver, or Senate, may invent and | 
frame ſome excellent Conſtitu- 
tion of Govenment; but none 
can provide that all Magiſtrates or 
Officers neceſſary to conduct or 
ſupport it, ſhall be wiſe Men, or 

good ;- or if they are both, ſhall | 
Have ſuch Care and Induſtry, 4 
Application and Vigour, as their 
Offices require. Now were the 
Conſtitution of any Government 
never ſo perfect, the Layis never 
ſo juſt, yet if the Adminiſtration 
be ill, ignorant, or corupt, too 
rigid, or too remiſs, too 'negli- 
gent or ſevere, there will be more 
Juſt © Occaſions given of Diſcon- 
dend and Complaint ,: than from 
any Weakneſs — aake] in the 
-ofi ginal onception or Inſtiumion 
vf Governiiern.)7)Fowi ir may per- 
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haps be concluded, with as much 


Reaſon as Other Theams of the 
like Nature, That thoſe are gene- 
rally the beſt Governments where 
the beſt Men govern; - and; let/the 
Sort or Scheme be what ät will 
thoſe are ill Governments,” where 


ill Men Govern, and are general- 


ly employ d in the Offices of State: 
Yer this is an Evil under the Sun; 
to which all things under the Sun 


are ſubject, not — by Accident, 


but even by natura Diſpolariphs; 


which can very hardly her alter d, 


nor ever were, that W Scread of, 


unleſs in that antient Government 
of the Chineſe Empire, 8 ſhed 


upon the deepeſt and wiſeſt auer 


dations of any that, appears in 


Story... I e 480 
Tow can a prince always chuſe 


1 well ſuch as he employs, when 
: vows Pipoſriops. are ſo in 5g 


ſta ken 


” 26 9 = 
1 aig: thar- Abilities: too: ? 
How: Yeceitful late Appearances, ? 
How: falfc-are? Mens Profeſſions ? 


How Hidden are - their Hearts? 


How: diſpu iſed⸗ heit Principles ? 


How Rees nerd their Humours > | 
Many Men are good and eſteem- 
ed hen they ure private, ill and 
hated When hey are in Off; Ef 


onelt and contented when they 
are pobrf, covetous and violerit 
Ley they! 22 rich :5 They arc 
bold one 'day;-und:icanrious-ano- 
ther 3% . of ehtit 
Lv, Arie lazybuthe reſt; ſome. 
cites putſue reit Ardbirion; and 
forneemes their Plłaſureè Way, a. 


meng Soldibrs, ſome ard brave | 
one day, and Cewards atiworher, | 


as great Captains have told me 


off thrown Experienced and Ob- 


ſer vation. Cravityl often paſſes: for 
Wiſdom, Wit for ek what 
f Men 
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Men ſay, for what * MERE 


and Boldneſs of Talk, for. geldne 


of Heart; yet they are often ſound 
to be very different: Nothing is 
ſo eaſily cheated, nor ſo common- 
ly miſtaken, as vulgar Opinion; 
and many Men Come out, when 
chey Come into Great and publick 
Employments; the Weakneſs of 
3 whoſe Heads or Hearts would ne- 
ver have been diſcovered; if they 
bad kept within cheir Private 
8 77 of bin. us 


4. i115 


» Beſides, Princck or States can- 
not rum into every Corner of their 
Dominions, fto look out Perſons 
fit tor their Service, or that of the 
Publick : They cannot ſee far with 
their o ẽ W Eyes, nor hear with 
their own Ears; and muſt for the 
moſt part do Both with thoſe of 
ibn Men; or elſe chaſe among 
2 ga Numbers as are moſt 


in 


in their way; and theſe are ſuch, [ 


generally,-as make their Court, or 
give their Attendance; in order to 


advance themſelves to Honours, 


to PVrtunes, to Plades and Employ- 
ments; and are uſually the leaſt 
worthy of them, and better Scr- 
vants to themſelveʒ than the G 


vernment. The Neœedy, the Am- 
bitious, the Half. witted, the Proud, 
the Covetous, are ever reſtleſs to 
get into publick Employments; 
and many others, that are uncaſy 


Or II entertained at: home. N The 
Forward, the Buſie, the Bold, the 
Sufficient, purſue their Game with 
more Paſſion, Endeavour, Appli- 
cation, and ther eby oſten ſucceed 
where better Men would fail. In 
the Courſe of my? Obſervation | 

have found no Talent of ſo much 1 
Advantage among Men, towards 

their growing great or rich, as a 
7:4 violent 
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ink Es reſtleſs Paſſion and 
Purſuit for one or t'other: And 


whoever. ſets his Heart and his 


Thoughts wholly, upon ſgme-one 
Thing, muſt have very little Wit, 
or very little Luck, to fail. Yer 
all theſe cover. their Ends with 
moſt worthy, Pretences, and thoſe 
Noble Sayings, That Men are not 


born for 4 and, muſt ſacri- 


fice their Lives for the Publick, as 
well as their Time and their Health: 

And thoſe who think nothing leſs 
are ſo uſed to ſay ſuch fine 
that ſuch who truly believe them 


are almoſt aſhamed to OWN it. In 


the mean time, the Noble, the 
Wiſe, the Rich, the Modeſt, thoſe 
that are caſie in their Conditions 
or their Minds, thoſe who know 
moſt of the World and themſelves, 
are not only careleſs, but often a- 


verſe from entring into Publick 


Charges 


N 


„ 

Charges or Employments, lene 
upon the Neceſſiries of their Coun- 
try, Commands of their Prince, 
or Inſtances of cheir Friends. What 
is to be done in this Caſe, when 
ſuch as offer themſelves, and pur- 
ſue, are not worth having, and 
ſuch as are moſt worthy, will nei- || 
ther offer, nor perhaps accepfr? 
There's yet one Difficuſty more, 
which ſometimes arrives like an 
ill Seaſon or great Barrenneſs in a 
Country: Some Ages produce 
many great Men and few great 
Occaſions ; other times on the 
Contrary, raiſe great Occafions, 
and few or no great Men: And 
that ſometimes happens to a Coun- 
wa which was ſaid by the Fool 
Brederode; who going about 
the Fields, with the motions of 
one ſowing Corn, was asked what 
we ſowed'; 11 faid' I ſow Fools, 
"0 'orher 


Z cocher, replied, why do. you not 
S ſow Wiſemen? Why, ſaid the 
Fool, C'eſt que la Terre ne les porte 


pas. In ſome Places and Times, the 
Races of Men. may be ſo decayed, 
by the Infirmites of Birth, it ſelf, 
from, the Diſeaſes or Diſaffection 
of Parents; may be, ſo depraved 
by the, Vicioufneſs. or Negligence 
of Education, by licentious Cu- 
ſtoms, and Luxuries of Youth, by 
ill Examples of Princes, Farerts, 
and. Magiſtrates, or by lewd and 
corrupt, Principles, generally in- 
fuſed and received among, a Pea- 
ple, that it may be hard for the 
beſt Princes or Mmiſters to find 


Subjects. fir for the Command of 


Armies, or great Charges of the 


State.;. and if theſe are ill ſupplicd, 
there; will be, always too, juſt 


Occaſion given for Exception and 


Complaints againſt. the, Govern; 


ment 


4 1 
. w ˙¹ - DT nth 3 


S 


ment, though it be never ſo well 


framed and inſtituted. 


- Theſe Defects and Mitte; 
der natural or accidental, make 
way for one another ; which is 
more artificial, but of all others 
the moſt dangerous For when, 
. any of theſe Occaſions, 

Complaints and Diſcontents are 
fown among well- meaning Men, 
they are ſure to be cultivated by 
others that are ill and inverted; 
and who cover their own ends 


under thoſe of the Publiek, and 


by the Good and Service of. the 
Nation, mean nothing but their 


own. The Practice begins - of 


Knaves upon Fools, of Acticial 


and Crafty Men; up % the 'Sim- 


ple and the Good; theſe :cafily 


follow, ark are ach while the 
others lay Trains, and purſue 4 


Game, wherein they: defi 0 
: oller 


E oa e hay ps fe he, 
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other Share,than of Toil and Dari- 


ger to their Company, but the 


f b: Gain and the Quarry, wholly 
to themſelves. 


They blow up Sparks that fall 


in by Chance, or could not be 


avoided, or eiſe throw them in 
wherever they find the Stubble 
is Dry: They find out Miſcar- 
riages wherever they are, and 
forge them often where they are 
not; they quarrel firſt with the 
Officers, and then with the Prince 
or the State; ſometimes with the 
Execution of Laws, and at others : 
with the Inſtitutions, how ancient 

and Sacred ſo ever. They make 
Fears paſs for Dangers; and Ap- 


pearances for Truth; repreſent 


Misfortunes for Faults, 5480 Mole- 
hills for Mountains; and by the per- 
ſuaſions of the Vulgar, and pre- 


tences of Patriots, or Lovers of 


their 


0 34 ) 

their Country, at the fame time 
they undermine the Credit and | 
— of the OS 7 | 
ſet up their own. This raifes a 
Faction between thoſe Subjects 
that would ſupport it, and boſe 
that would ruine itz or rather be- 
tween thoſe that poſſeſs the Ho. 
nours and Advantages of it, and 


thoſe that under Pretence of Re- 


forming, deſign only or chiefly 
to change the Hands it is in, and 


and care little hat becomes of 


the reſt. | 
When this Fire is kindled, 3 


ſides enflame it 3 all care of. the f 


Publick 1 is laid alide, and nothing 


is purſued, but the Intereſt of the | 
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Factions: All regard of Meri: is i 
loft in Perſons — d, and thoſe | 


only choſen, that are true to the 


Party; and all che Talent required, 


* to be Hot, to * Heady, _ | 
e 
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Tb Violent, of ofle fide or other: 
| Who theſe Stotms art raifed, the 
S Wiſe und the Good aft ether 
J diſsraced; or laid aſſde; ot retirs 
of themſemſelvcs, and leave the. 
pe. mo free to ſubht 9 ave moſt 
eager ör Hoſt ach bo gt upon 

1 the- Stags; of find rot Meti 
IF Feady te help them up: 
3 From theſs Scdds Brow Pop plat 
Commotions, and at aſt Sante 
ich {6 ofteft Ed Ar forne fütal 
Periods of che beſt Goverriments; 
ir {6 ftrong Convilfions ind Re: 
voltttiens of Stare; and thinf 
Fines mate Way fot new Lriſtitel: 
tio ard Forts, fever infeiidee 
by thefe whe firſt Bega Or pro- 
Moteck the « affd often dererminte - 
E Either in (Gris 2 Tyranny 
6 | at hothie. or Heinz mi. forme 
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Factions grow ſo great, that they F 
will ſubmit to an 4 Power, the | 


moſt Arbitrary an 


on 


It. imports little, from what | ; 
poor ſmall Springs, the Torrents 
of Faction firſt ariſe, if they are 
fed with Care and improved by 
Induſtry, and meet with Diſpoſi | 

tions fitted to receive and — 4 | 
them. That of the Prgſini and | 

Veneti, was as Violent and Fatal 
at C onſlaminople, as that -of the 
Guelphs and Gibellius in Italy; 
though one began only upon the 
1 divided RES and Aﬀections, W 


„ FP about 


Foreign, ra- 
ther than yield to an oppoſite 
Party at home; and are of the 
Mind of a great Man, in one of 
our Neihbour: Countries, who | | 
upon ſuch a Conjuncture, ſaid, xt 1 
He muſt be eaten up, he would : 
rather it ſhould be by. Wolves 
than by Rats. f 


Fy - . — ht 


| 


oe ded Eo 
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about two publick Theatres, or 
Play-Houſes , called the Blew, 
and the Sea Green: Wfiercas 
t'other pretended the Right of 
Inveſting Biſhops, to be in the 
Emperor or het Pope. Whatever 
the Beginnings of Factions are, the 
Conſequences are the ſame, and 
the Ends too -of thoſe chiefly en- 
gaged in them, 1 1 is to act 
the fame Part in. different 
3 Mlasks, and to Nute Privitte Paſe 
Y fions or Intereſts, under Publick 
-| Pretences. „ 
Upon the cm of cheſs Dif. 
pelt ens in Mankind, and theſe 
Sone of Government, it 
ſeems much more reaſonable to 
Pity, than to Envy the Fortunes 
and Dignities of Pririces or great 
Miniſters of State; and to leſſen 
or excuſe their venial F aults, or 
at laſt their Misfortunes, rather 
Dy than 
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3 cis or Dclighs of Innovation, in 
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Tf Safary, by fixing ſome Marks 
bike Lights upon a Coaſt,by which 
_F their Ship may avoid at leaft 


known Rocks or Sands, where 
Wrecks or Dangers have been 


States, lies in avoiding all Coun- 
Antient and Eſtabliſh'd Fortns and 
Laws, epecially thoſe concerning 
Liberty, Property, and Religion, 
( which are the Poſſeſſions Men 


will ever have moſt at Heart) and 
thereby, leaving the Channel of 
known and cotnmon ] uſtice, clear 


ard undiſturbed. 


The Second, in purſuing the 
true and common Intereſt of the 
Nation they govern, without 

nt D 4 eſpou- 


ufually obſerved: For, to thoſe. 
2 that come from Heaven by Storms, 

or the fatall Periods decteed above, 
all the World muſt Submit. 
The firſt Safety of Princes and 


( 
eſpouſing thoſe of any Party or 


Faction; or if theſe are ſo for- 
med in a State, that they muſt 
incline to one or other, then to 
chuſe and fayour that which is 

- moſt Popular, or wherein the F 
greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the 

People appear to be engaged. For, 
as the End of Government | 8 
ſeems to be Salus Populi, ſo the 
Strength of the Government is the 

Conſent of the People; which 

made that Maxim of Yox Populi, | 
Vox Dei: That is, the Governours 
who are few, will ever be forced 
to follow the Strength of the Go- |! 
yerned, who are many, let them 

be either People or Armies, by 

Which they Govern. 

As third, is the Countenancing 
and introducing as far as is poſſi- 
ble the Cuſtoms and Habits of 
Induſtry « and | Parfumony 1 into the 


_ Coun: 
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Countries they Govern; for Fru- 
gal and Induſtrious Men are 
ofually Safe. and Friendly to the 
cabling Government, as the Idle 
and Expenſive are dangerous from 
their Humours or Neceſſities. 
3 The laſt conſiſts in preventing 
Dangers from abroad; for foreign 


| — raiſe Fears at home, and 


Fears among the People raiſe Ica- 
louſies of the Prince or State, and 
give them ill Opinions, either of 
their Abilities, or their good Inten- 
tions. Men are apt to think well 
of themſelves and of their Na- 
tion, of their Courage and their 
Strength, and if they ſee it in Dan- 
ger, they lay the Fault upon the 
Weakneſs, ill Conduct, or Cor- 
ruption of their Governors, the 
ill Orders of State, ill Choice of 
Officers, or ill Diſcipline of Ar- 
mies and nothing pear a Diſ⸗ 

content 


(42) _ 
content or Sedition fo fatal at 
| home, as an Invaſion, or the 

Threats and Prof] peat of one from 
abroad. 


Uron theſe four: Wheels, the 


Charter of a State may in all 
Appearance drive eaſy and ſafe, 
or at leaſt not to — 
ſhaken by the ufual Roughneſs 


Mien, or any common Accidents: 
Further is not to be provided; for 


though the beginnings of great 


Fires are often diſcovered, and 


thereby others eatily prevented 


with Care; yet ſome may be 
thrown in from Engines far off. 
and outiof Sighe; others may fall 
from Heaven, and *tis hard to 
determine whether ſome Conſel- 
lations of (Celeſtial - Bodies, or 
Inflamations of Air from Mereors 
of e wp not have a pow- 
an 


of - Ways, unequal Humours of | 


(4) 


erfull Effect upon the Minds, as 
well as Bodies of Men, upon the 
Diſtempers and Diſeaſes of both, 


and . upon Heats and Hu- 
Wors ef vulgar Minds, and che 


who kappen 40 * moſt 


to their Influence : In 
For caſes 1 *. the Flame breaks 
out, all chat can be dane. is c re- 
8 can he all Materials 

are like to incrcaſe it, ve 
N all ways and N of 
QUAnening it, to repair it 
28d Loſſes it has oc 
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Can not leave this Subject of 
Popular Diſcontents, without 
reflecting and bewailng, how | 
much and how often our unfor- 
tunate Country has been infeſted 
by them, and their fatal Conſe- 
quences, in the. Miſeries and De- 
plorable Effects of fo many F- 
reign and Civil Wars, as theſe | 
have occaſioned, and ſeem ſtill "7 
to threaten: How often they 
have ruined- or changed the 
Crown; how much Blood they 
have drawn of the braveſt 
Subjects; how they have ravaged 
and defaced the nobleſt Iſland of 
the World, and which ſeems from 
the happy Situation, the temper 
of Climate, the fertillity of oy , 


» ag 


t 
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the numbers and native Courage 


of the Inhabitants, to have been 


deſtined by God and Nature, for 


the greateſt Happineſs and Security 


at Home, and to give Laws, or 


Ballance at leaſt to all their Neigh- 
bours abroad. 


Pe 


| Theſe Popular Diſcontents, with 
the Factions and Diſſentions they 


have raiſed, made way for the 


| Roman, Saxon, and Norman Con- 


queſts: Theſe drew ſo much 
Blood, and made ſo great Deſo- 
lations in the Baron's Wars, du- 
ring the Reigns of ſeveral Kings, 


till the time of Edward the Third, 


upon Diſputes berween Preroga- 
tive and Liberty, or the Rights 


of the Crown, and thoſe of the 
Subject. Theſe involved the Na- 
tion in perpetual Commotions or 


Civil Wars, from the Reign of 


— 1 


Richard the Second to Henry the 


Seventh, 


between the two Roſes, of 
the Races of ort and Jauraſter, 
chile che Popular Diſcotmtents 
at the preſent Reign, made wax 
for the Succeſſion of a ne 


Pretender, more chan atry Re- 
gards of * of Juftice in 
to cover the Bent and Humour 


of the People to ſuch a Charige: : 
In the time. of Hemy the Eighth | 


began the Differerices of Reli. 


| gion, whick tote the Nation Itito 1 
two mighty Factions, and tinder | 


the Names of Papiſt and Pro. 


teſtant, ftrugled in her Bowels 
wich many various Events and 
_ mary Confequrertces; mary fatal 
Effecks, and more fatal Harig ers 
kill eie Spaniſh Invafion in 1588. 


— ny 
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began a new Faction in the — 
to appear and fwell againſt the 
eſtablim d Government of the 
Church, under pretence of 4 
furcher Reformation, aſter the 
Examples of Gere Ot Stras- 


chis Party, during the Flight or. 
Baniſhment from a Cruckics of 
Queen May's Reign, drew their 
Protection and their Opmions, 

3 Defance of Eccleſiaſtical Powers 
and Dignities, as well as ſcycrak 
Ceremomies, ſuch as the: Surplicc, 


Ochers yet more indifferent. Thus 


. ©», e 


N ue Vogue or Eſteem, all ch 


q Weight and Number, as to 
calm and ſecure the reſt. nd 


2 bwgh, from whence the chief of 
mt 


thc Ahar, and the Cros, wak 
Faction enereaſed in number. and 


Reign 


_— 
Reign of King James; and ſeeming 
to look either (dangerouſly or 
unkindly upon the Crown, gave | 
occaſion to the Court of endeavou- | 
ring to introduce into the Church 
and State ſome Opinions the moſt 
contrary to thoſe of the Puritan, 
or Diſſenting Faction; as that of 
Divine Right, and thereby more 

Arbitrary Power in Kings; and that 
of Paſſive Obedience in the Sub- 
jects. Theſe Oppinions or Pre- 
tences divided the Nation into 
Parties, ſo equal in Number or 
in Strength, by the Weight of 
the Eſtabliſht Government on the 
one hand, and the popular Hu- 
mour on the other, as produced: 
thoſe long Miſeries, and fatal 
Revolutions of the Crown and 
Nation, between 1641 and 1660. 
when His Majeſty's happy Reſto- 
ration, ſeemed to have given a 
8 e final 


„ 
final Period to all new Commoe= 
tions or Revolutions in this King- 
dom, and to all Diſcontents that 
were conſiderable enough to 
raiſe or foment any new Divi- 
ſions. How they have been fince 
revived, and ſo well improved 
for what ends, and with what 
Conſequences upon the Safety, 
Honour, and Power of this King- 
dom, let thoſe Anſwer either to 
God or Man, who have been 
the Authors or Promoters of 
ſuch Wiſe Councils, and ſuch 
noble Deſigns. *Tis enough for 
me to have endeavoured the 
Union of my Country, whil ft 
J continued in Publick imploy- 
ments; and to have left the buſie 
Scene, in the fulleſt Cariere of 
Favour and of Fortune, rather 
than have ariy Part in the Divi- 
ſions or Factions of our Nation, 
3 her 
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when I ſaw them grown incurable. 
A true and honeſt Phyſician is ex. 


cuſed for leaving his Patient when 


rate, and can by his Attendance | 


expect only to receive his own 


Fees, without any Hopes or Ap- 
pearance of deſerving them, or 
contributing further to his Health 
Or Recovery. 3 
A weak or unequal Faction in 
any State, may ſerve perhaps to 
enliven or animate the Vigour of 
a Government; but when it grows 
equal, or near proportioned in 
Strength or Number, and irrecon- 
cilable by the Animoſity of the 
Parties, it cannot end without ſome 
violent Criſis and Convulſion of 
the State, and hardly without ſome 
new Revolution, and perhaps final 
Ruine of the Government, in caſc 
SI 23 
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a Foreign Tyaſion enters upon the 


| breaches of Civil Diſtract:ons. 


But ſuch fatal Effects of popular 


Diſcontents, either jt or to come, 


and, will be a 
ö ſome better Hi- 
ftory than has been yet written of 
England. I ſhall here only regret 


in this floating |: f 


4 . . <4 4x. 1p 1. 74 
bone unhappy Effect of our 


— 

I 
contents and Diviſions, that wil 
ever attend them, even when they 
are not violent or e 
FS * OY OE = . r 45 
nough to diſturb our Peace; Whieh 
is, that they divert our greateſt 
Councils from falling upon the 


Conſultations and Purſuits of ſe- 
veral Acts and Inſtitutions, which 


JF EET SS & 4 ET a5 £ Gabe 
ſeem to be the moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary for the common Intercſt 
$5. 3 > 14; 9% e „„ 
and publick Good of the Kingdom, 


without Regard to any Partialities, 


which buſie the Councils as well 
as Actions of all factions Times. 
| RE 1 ſhall 
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petual Revenue may be app 
And appropriated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, for the maintaining of Fit- 
ty Men of War, with Ten thou- 
fand Seamen, to be always either 
aàt Sea, or ready in Port to Sail up- 


TS _ 

I ſhall therefore trace upon this 
Paper the rough Draught of ſome 
and often in my head, but never 
found a Seaſon to purſue them; 
nor of late years ever believed it 
could fall out in the Courſe of my 
Life. And having long ſince reti- 
red from all publick Imployments, 


ſuch Notions as I have had long 


I ſhall with this Eſſay take leave of 


all publick Thoughts. 

The firſt Act I eſteem of great- 
eſt and moſt general Uſe, if not 
Neceſſity, is, That whereas the 
Safety, Honour and Wealth of this 
Kingdom depends chiefly on our 
Naval Forces; a diſtinct and per: 

ied, 


on 


EY, 0 
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on all Occaſions. This Navy to 
be ſo proportioned, by the ſeveral 
Rates of Ships, as may ſerve in 
Peace to ſecure our Trade from 
the Danger of all 7arkiſb Pyracies, 

or fdden Inſults or Inſolencies of 
our Neighbours ; may aſſert the 
Dominion and Safety of the War- 
row Seas; and in time of War may 


wich the addition of Thirty Capi- 


tal Ships more, compoſe a Fleet 


ſtrong enough, with the Bleſſing 


of God, and a juſt Cauſe, to fi = 
a fair Battle with any Fleet = 4k 
ſtrongeſt of our Neighbours can 


pretend to ſet out. For I am of 


Opinion, That Fourſcore Engliſh 
Men of War, well Mann'd, with 


5 the Conduct of good Officers, and 
| Hearts of our "ME, m 2 bold- 


ly engage the greateſt chem, 


- whenever , they come to a cloſe 


* ; which the Built of our 
„5 hp 
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chips, and Courage of our Sca- 
men, is more proper and able to 
maintain, than any other Nation 
of the World. The Conſtant 

Charge of Fifty ſuch Ships may 
amount to Six lhnen thouſand 


Pounds a Year; and if this exceed. 


ale current Charge, the reſt 
might be applied to repair old, or 


bu. Id new Ships. One half might 
be appropriated to this Uſe out of 
the Cuſtoms,” and the other half 
raiſed by ſome clear Tax upon the 
Houſes or Lands of each Pariſh, 
collected by the Churgh-wardens 
cach half Year, and by them paid 
unto the Sheriff of each County, 
and by him, into the Treaſury of 
the Navy: This ſhould be fi d 
in kme place of the City, and ma: 
niged by three Commiſſioners 
who thou'd upon Salaries ( and 
en e ee it 
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out to no other Uſes chan thoſe 
above mentioned, and incur the 
Penaltics of Treaſon in caſe they 
failed. Such a Tax would be in- 


| ſenſible; and paſs but as a ſmall 
Qun-rent; which every man would 


be content to pay towards the. 
Guard of the Seas: The Money 


would circulate at home among 
cdur ſelves, and would ſecure and? 


encreaſe the vaſt Wealth of our 
Trade. But it is unaccountable, 
what Treaſures it would ſave this 
Nation, by preventing ſo many 
Wars or Quarrels abroad, as we 
have been expoſed to by our 
Neighbours Inſolencies, upon our 
bee diſarmed or ill provided at 
Sea. Nor would ſuch a Fleet, con- 
ſtantly maintained, be of ſmall ef. 


fect to poyſe any Factions or Diſ- 


contents at home, but would at 
leaſt leave us to compoſe our own 


Eq Dit 
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Differences, or decide our Quar- 
rels without the dangerous Inter- 
vention or Invaſion of any Forcign 
Power. 

The ſecond is, That whereas 
the Strength and Wealth of any 
Country conſiſts chiefly in tHe 
Numbers and Riches of the In- 
habitants, and theſe are much 
encouraged and encreaſed by the 
Security of what Eſtates Men 
ſhall be able to gain, by their In- 
duſtry and Parſimony, or of 
4 Foreigners ſhall be deſirous 
to bring from abroad, upon any 
Dangers or Diſlikes of their own 
Countries or Governments; an 
Act may paſs for Publick Re- 
giſtries of Land, by which all 
Purchaſers or Mortgagees, may 
be ſecured of all Moneys, they 
| ſhall lay gut upon ſuch Occaſions. 
I dare Hardly Menue to ſay 
how 
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how great Sums of Money I 
could have ſent over during my 
Ambaſſies abroad, if I could have 
propoſed, any ſafe and eaſy ways 
of ſecuring them for the Owners, 
whereof many were reſolved to 
follow their Effects, if they might 
have had this juſt Encourage- 
ment. I know very well how 


many Arguments will be raiſed. 
againſt ſuch an Act, and Chiefy 
by the Lawyers, whoſe unreaſo- 
nable gains ariſe from ſuch Suits 
and Diſputes as would be avoid- 
ed by ſuch an Inſtitution. For 
this Reaſon they will ever en- 
tangle any ſuch Propoſal, not 
only with many Difficulties but 
by their Nice and ſubtil Reaſon- 
ings will pretend even Impoſſi- 
bilities. I ſhall not here trouble 
my Self to anſwer all I have 


heard, and all I beligyc they can 
5 ſay 


mm - 
ſay upon this Subject, farther than 


by one common Maxim, That 


whatever has been, may be; and 
ſince we know this to have been 
practiſed with infinite Advantage 


| ever ſince Charles the fifth's Time, 


both in the Spaniſh and United 
Provinces of the Netherlands; no 
Man can pretend to doubt, but 


wich the ſame Sence, Application, 
and publick Intentions in our Go- 


vernment, It may likewiſe be eſta- 


bliſh'd here. There is ſomething 


equivalent to it in France, which 
they call, Vendre par Decret, and 
which ends all Diſputes or Pre- 
tences; As likewiſe in Scotland; 
So as *tis a very hard Calumny 
upon our Soil or Climate, to 
affirm that ſo excellent a Fruit 
which profpers among all our 
Neighbours, will not grow here. 


hBeſſces, 
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Beſides, there needs no more 
than to "make ſuch ca Regiſtry. 


Þ only Voluntary, to avoid Ki the 


Difficulties that can be raiſed, and 
which are not too captious or too 
rival to take Notice of. The 
difference of Value between thoſe 
Lands, 1 ſhould chuſe to Re- 
giſter, and thoſe left looſe, would 
{ ſoon evince the Benefit of ſuch 
an Act, as well as the Money it 
| would draw from abroad. 
One Argument I have met 
with from ſome Perſons who al- 
ways value themſelves to their 
Country, by Jealouſies of the 
Crown, and that is the Encreaſe of 
Offices in the King's Diſpoſal.z- 
But rather then ſuch a thing 
| ſhould fai l. and if all Scruples 
muſt be atistld, the Regiſters in 
each County may be choſen ON 
the County Court, and their Pa- 
tentz 
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tents may be allways granted du- 


ring good Behavour. : 
Another Act which ſeems ne- 
ceſſary or agreable to our Con- 


ſtitution, and at all Seaſons both 


of Health and Diſtempers in the 
State, is a Proviſion for the better 
employing all thoſe vaſt Sums 
of Moncys, which are either 
raiſed every Year in this Kingdom 


for the Maintenance of the Poor, 


or beſtowed Freely upon ſuch 
charitable Uſes: A great part of 
this Treaſure is now Embezled, 
Laviſht, or Feaſted away, by Col- 
lectors and other Officers, or elſe fo 
employ'd as rather to encreaſe than 
relieve the Poor; whereas if it 


were laid out in erecting Work- 


houſes in each County, or in rai- 


ſing a Stock to find continual 


Wor k for ſuch as ſhould | fill them 
. _ 
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be found to Build them) not 
only the impotent Poor might 
be relieved, but the Idle and 
Able might be forced to labour, 
and others who wanted it might 
find Employment : And if this 
were turned chiefly upon our Wol- 
len Manufacture ( which ought 
to be ever the Staple Trade of 
England, as that of Linnen ought 
to be of Ireland) it would ſoon 
improve to ſuch a Height, as to 
_ out-ſell our Neighbours, and there- 
by advance the Proportion of 
our exported Commodities to 
ſuch a Degree, as would by the 
Return encreaſe the Treaſure of 
this Kingdom, above whar it has 
ever been known, or can ever 
be by other means, than a mighty 
over Ballance of our exported to 
our imported Commodities... All 
other. Cares or Projects to bring 
5 N 11 
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in Coin or Bullion, are either ta 
big uficant or Tempo porary, if not 
ly vain, and ſomitti mes pre. 
judicial. | 
I have often thought, that 
ſome more Effectual way might 
be fotirid out, ſor preveiiting or 
ſuppreſſing of common Thefts 
and Robberies, (which fo often 
danger or diſquiet the Trtia- 
bitants, and infeſt the Trade of 
this Kingdom) than thofe which 
are of common uſe among us. 
The Sanguinary Laws upon theſe 
Occaſions, as hey are not of an- 
tient Date, ſo they ſeem not to 
agree wich the Mildneſs and 2 0 
mency of our Government, 
the reſt of it's Compoſition. Be. 
fides, they deprive us of fo ma- 
ny 3 whoſe Lives are 
Tear cur off in great 
$i Numbers and which might ik 
. Wis 


ca. 
* wiſe be of uſe to the Kingdom; 
whoſe Strength conſiſts in the 
Number, and Riches, and the 


Labour of the Inhabitants. But 


the worſt part of this Cuſtom or 


Inſtitution is, that they have hi- 
therto proved without Effect, 
and have neither extinguiſh'd the 


Humour and Practice of ſuch 


Crimes, nor leſſened the Num- 


| ber of ſuch Criminals amongſt 
us: Nor is it indeed to be hoped = 
or expected they ever ſhould, in 


a Nation whoſe known and ge- 


neral Character is, to be more 
Fearleſs of Death and Dangers 
than any other, and more im- 
patient of Labour or Of Hard- | 5 
ſhips, either in Suffering the g 

Want, or making the Proviſion 


of ſuch Food and Cloths as. they 


find or eſteem neceſſary for the 
Suſtenance of their Lives, or for | 
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the Health, and Strength, and 


Vigour of their Bodies. This 


appears among all our Troops 
| 5 ſerve abroad, as indeed their : 
only weak ſide, which makes the 
Care of the Belly the moſt ne- 
ceſſary piece of Conduct in the 
Commander of an Engliſb Army, 
who will never fail of Fighting 
well, if they are well Fed. For 
theſe Reaſons it may ſeem proba- 
ble, that the more natural and 
effectual way in our Nation, to 


prevent or ſuppreſs Thefts and 


*Roberies, were, to change the 
uſual Puniſhment by ſhort and 
caſy Deaths, into ſome others of 
painful and uneaſy Lives, which 
they will find much harder to 
bear, and be more unwilling and 
afraid to ſuffer, than the other. 
Therefore, a Liberty might at 
leaſt be left to the Judges atid 


the 


=. d 
the Bench, according to the Dif. 
ference of Perſons, Crimes, and 
Circumſtances, to inflict either 
Death, or ſome notorious Mark, 
by ſlitting the Noſe, or ſuch 
Brands upon the Checks, which 
can never be effaced by Time or 
Art; and ſuch Perſons ro be con- 
demned either to Slavery in our 
Plantations abroad, or Labour in 
Work-Houſes at home; and this 
either for their Lives, or certain 
Numbers of Years, according to 
the Degrees of their Crimes. 
However, the diſtinguiſh'd Marks 
of their Guilt would be nor only 
perpetual Ignominy, but diſcover 
them upon Eſcapes, and warn: 
others of their Danger where 
ever they are encounter d. 
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I do not eſteem it wholly im- 
probable, that ſomo ſuch. 5 
as theſe forementioned, may at 
855 Time or other be conlide- 


red, at leaſt in ſome Parliament 
that ſhall be at Leiſure from 


the Neceſſity Boo fe of more 
preſſing Affairs, and ſhall he Cool 

and, ome d. from theſe 
Heats of Bae, or Animoſity 
of Parties, as have in our Age 
been ſo uſual within thoſe Walls, 
and in ſo great a Meaſure divert- 
ed the Regards and Debates of 
Publick — laſting Inſtitutions to 
thoſe of. en Proviſions 
or Expedients upon preſent Oc- 
 cafjons, and Conjundtures, in the 
Courſes or Changes of our G- 
yernment, or Diſtempers of the 
State. But there are ſome other 
Inſticutions . am content to 
Trace : 
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Trace out upon this Paper, that 
would make me appear, either 


Viſionary or impertinent, if I 


ſhould imagine, they could either 


be. refolved in our Age and 
Countty, or be made farther uſe 
of, than for the preſent Humour 


ot our Times to Cenſurs and 
to Ridicule them: Yer L will fo 
much expoſe my Self ro both, 


as to confeſs, I efteem them of 


great Conſequence, and publick . 
Utility to the Conſtitution of our 


Kingdom, either for the preſent 
or ſuccceding Ages, which ought 


tko be the Care of Laws and 
publick Inſtitutions; 
fall leave them for engt Utopian 
Scheme, that -ſhall be drawa by 
as good. a Man, and as great a 
Wie, as the laſt was ve us. 
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Ihe firſt is, that no Man ſhoutd 
hold or enjoy at a time more than 
one Civil Office or Military Com- 
mand in the Kingdom. Which 
is grounded upon this Principle, 
That as the Life of all Laws is 
the due Execution of them, fo 
the Life and Perfection of all 
Governments is the due Admini- 
ſtration; and that by the different 
Degrees of this, the feveral Forms 
of the other are cither raiſed or 
debaſed more than by any Dif- 
ference in their Original Inſtitu- 

tions: So that perhaps it may 
paſs among ſo many other Max- 
ims in the Politick, That thoſe are 
the beſt Governments, which | are 
beſt adminiſtr ed, and where all 
Offices are Supplied by Pe ſons 
choſen d them, with Jufl Diſtinction 
. Merit, and 0 N for . 


ing them, and of Application to dg 
it Honeſtly and Sufficiently. That 
which ſeems, in my Age, to have 
in great Meaſure deprived our 
Government of this Advantage, 
has not been only the Partiality 
of Princes and Miniſters in the 
Choice of Perſons employ'd, or 
their Negligence, and want of 
Diſtinction, upon which it is 
uſually laid; but alſo the common 
Ambition or Avarice of thoſe 
wlio are choſen. For few of 
them, when they are gotten into 

an Office, apply their Thoughts 
to the Execution of it, but are 
preſently diverted by the Deſigns 
of getting another, and a Third; 

and very often he that has three, 

8 is as unquiet and diſcontented, 

a and thereby grows as trouble- 

; ſome a Pretender, as when he had 
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BE 
none at all. Whereas, if every 
Man were ſare to haye but ane 
at a Time, He would by his Ap- 
plication and Sufficiency in that, 
endeavour to deſerve a greater 
in ſome kind, for which that 


might fit him, and help to pro- 
mote him. 


One Obzection n may * made 
a ſuch a Law, and bur 
one alone that I know. of, be- 
ſides thoſe of particular Intereſt; 
which is, That many Offices in 
State are of ſo ſmall Revenue 
as not to farniſh a Man with 
what is Sufficient for the Sup- 
port of his Life, or Diſcharge 
of his Place. But the Degrees 
of what is called Sufficient or 
Neceſſary are very many, and 
differ according to the — 
an 


2 con 
and Conceptions of ſeveral Men; 
and thefe is no Office ſe mall, | 
that ſome or other will not be J 
Content to Execute, for the Pro- =_ 
fit, rhe Credit, or perhaps for 1 
the Buſineſs or Amuſement, which 1 
ſotne are as needy of as they 
are of the other two. Befides, 
if Offices were fingle,thete would 
be more Perforis employ'd in a 

State, and thereby the fewer le 
of that refifels Tempet, Which 
raiſes thoſe private Diſconterits, 
that under the Mask of Pablicx 

Good, of reforming Abuſes, or 

redreſling Grievatices (co which 
perhaps the Nature of all Sovern- 
triefit is incident) raife Factions 
chat ripen into thie greateſt Dif- 
turbances and Revolutions. 


1 1 
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| The ſecond of theſe three Ima- 
ginary Conſtitutions is raiſed by 

the Speculation, how much the 
Number of Inhabitants falls be- 
low what the extent of our Ter- 
ritory, and Fertility of our Soil, 
makes it capable of entertaining 
and ſupporting with all Neceſſa- 
ries and Conveniences of Life. 
Our People have not only been 

dirained by many Civil or foreign 
Wars, and one furious devouring 
Peſtilence, within theſe Fifty Years, 
but by great Numbers of Engliſb 
reſorting, into Ireland upon 1 — 
Deſolations arrived there. Jet 
theſe are tranſitory Taxes upon 
the Bodies of Men, as the Expen- 
ces of War are upon their Eſtates; 
arrive caſually, and continue but 
for certain Periods. There are 
others perpetual, and which are, 


like 


C2) 

like conſtant- Rents, paid every 

| Year our of the Stock of People 

in. this Kingdom ; ſuch as are 
drained off by furniſhing the Co- 
lonies of ſo many Plantations in 
che Weſt-Indies, and ſo great Na- 
| vigations into the Eaſt, as well as 
the South; which Climates are ve- 
| ry. dangerous and fatal to Tem- 

pers born and bred in one ſa dif- 
J ferent as ours. Beſides, the vaſt 
; Trade by Sea we drive into all 
Parts of the World, by the incle- 


) mency of Seaſons, che Inconſtan- 
: cy and Rage of that Element,with 
2 the. ventrous Humour of our 
1 Mariners, coſts this Ifland' many 


- | brave Lives every Year, which, if 
3 they ſtaid at home, might ſerve 
i the preſent Age, and go far to 
E ſupply the next. The only way 
of recovering ſuch loſſes, is by 


2 
( LL. 


* 


( 


the Invitation of Foreigners, and 
the increaſe of Natives ee us. 


12 


The firſt is to be cabal by he 
caſineſs of Naturalization, and of 
Freedom in our Corporations, by 
allowing ſuch Liber ty in different 
Profeions' of Religion, as can 
not be dangerous to the Govern- 
ment. By a Regiſtry of Lands, 
which may furniſh eaſy Secutities 
for cies; that ſhall be brought 
over by Stranges; Bur chiefly by 
the Wiſdom, Stcddineſs, and Safety, 
of our Government, which makes 
the great Reſort of Men, wks 
who live under Arbritary Laws 
and Taxes, or in Countries Shh- 
ject to Sudden and Frequent In- 
vaſions of Ambitious | nd Pow: 
Rooms” Jn; 44 
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For the Increaſe of our Na- 
tives, it ſeems as reaſonable a Care 


among us, as it has been in ſo many 
other Conſtitutions of Laws, eſpeci- 
ally the antient ems and Romans, 
who were the moſt Populous of any 
other Nations, upon ſuch Extent 
of Territory as they * in 
Syria and _ +71 c 


This Gate is 1 into winde 


two Points, upon which all Laws: 
feem to turn, Reward, and Puniſh- 
ment: The firft is provided by 


privileges granted to a certain 


number of Children, and by 
maintenance allotted out of the 


Publick, tos ſuch as tc much bur- | 
poor Families: For theſe Pub- 


then p 
ck 9 5 in each County 
would be a Certain Proviſion; 
n might tarniſh. wark” for 
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(M7 
all that want, as well as force 
it upon idle or criminal Perſons, 
and thereby Infinitely encreaſe 
the Stock and Riches of the Na- 
tion, Which ariſes more out of 
the Labour of Men, than the 
Growth of the Soil. The other 
Hinge of Puniſhment might turn 
upon a Law, whereby all Men 
who did not Marry by the Age 
of Five and Twenty, ſhould Pay 
the third Part of their Revyenac 
to ſome Publick uſes, ſuch as 
the Building of Ships and Pub- 
licx Work- houſes, and raiſing a 
Stock for maintaining them. This 
ſeems! more neceflary in our Age, 
from the late Humour (intro 
duced hx Licentiouſneſs) of ſo 
many Mens Marrying late or 
never; and would nat only 
8 our vüple de but alſo 

5 turn 


( 
turn the vein of that we call 
Natural to that of Legal Pro- 


pagation, which has ever been 
Encouraged and Honoured, as 


the other has been Disfavou- 


red by all Inſticutions i: So- 
vernment. 


The next of my Viſions. upon 


this publick Theam, concerns the 
improving our Races of Nobi- 
lity and Gentry, as to'ther does 


encreaſing the Number of our 


People in gencral. I will not ſay 
they are much impaired within 
theſe Forty or Fifty Years, though 


I have heard others lament it, by 
their obſervation of many Suc- 
ceſſive Parliaments, wherein they 
have ſerved; But no Man I ſuppoſe 
wall doubr they are capable of 


being improved, or think that 
. : Care 


9 C78 ) 
care might not as well be taken 
for Men by Publick. Inſtitutions, 
as it 1s — the Races of other 
Creatures by private Endeavours. 
The — of Children, both 
in their Bodies and Minds, 
proceeds not only from fuch 
Conſtitutions or Qualities in the 
Parents, but alſo from the ill 
Confequences upon Generation, 
by Marriages contracted without 
Affection, Choice, or Inclina- 
tion; (which is allowed by Na- 
caralifts upon Reaſon as well as Ex- 
perietice.) Theſe Contracts would 
never be made, but by Merys 
Avarice, and Greedineſs of Por- 
tions with the Worten they Ma 
ry, Winch is grown among us to 
thai Degree, as to Surmount ard 
Extit al other Regards or 
Peſires: So that our Marriages 
915 „„ 
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are made, juſt like other Com- 
mon. Bargains and Sales, fn. 4 —« 


meer Conſideration of 99 or 


Gain, without any of Love or 
Eſteem, of Birth or of Beauty it 


elf, which aught to be the true 
Ingredients of all Happy Compo- 


poſitions in this kind, and of alk 


generous Productions. Yet this 


Cuſtom is of no antient Date in 


England, and I think I remember, 
— leſs than Fiſty Years, che 


Degrees this publick Grievance, 
which has ſince ruined ſo many 
Eſtates by the neceſſity of giving 
great Portions to Daughters; im- 
paired many Families by the weak 


or mean Productions of Matria. 


900 made — any af that 5 
Warmth 


firſt Noble Families — Married 
into the City, for down-right Mo- 
ney, and thereby introduced by 


(80 ) 
Warrhth and Spirit that is given 
them, by Force of Inclination 
and Perſonal Choice; and Extin- 
guiſnt many great ones by the 
Averſion of the Perſons who 
ſnould have continued them. I 
know no remedy for this Evil 
under our Sun, but a Law provi- 
ding that noWoman of what Qua- 
lity ſoever, ſhall have the Value of 
above Two thouſand Pounds for 
her Portion in Marriage, unleſs 
She be an Heireſs; and that no 
ſuch, above the value of Two 
hundred Pounds a Year, ſhall 
Marry to any but younger Bro- 


thers. 


By this, Mens general Hopes of 
making their Fortunes by Wives, 
would be turned to other Cour- 
ſes, and*Endeayours more uſeful 

the þ 4.4 42 54 to 
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to the Publick; Young Women 
would not be expoſed by the 


want of Fortunes, and deſpair of 
Marrying without them : Noble 
Families would not be exhauſted 
by Competition with thoſe of 
meaner Allay, in the Point of 
Portions: Marriages would be 


made upon more natural Motives, 


and more generousConſiderations, 
than meer dirty Intereſt, and en- 


creaſe. of Riches, without Mea- 


ſure or End. Shape and Beauty, 
Birth and Education, Wit and 
Underſtanding, gentle Nature and 
agreable Humour, Honour and 
Virtue, would come 1n for their 


Share in ſuch Contracts, as muſt” 


always have ſo great an Influence 


upon all Men's Lives, and their 


Poſterity too. Beſides, ſome little 
Damps would be given to that 
oo ka peſtt- 


(82) 


peſtilent Humour and general 


Miſtake of placing all Felicity, in 


the endleſs degrees of Riches , 

which beyond a certain Propor- 
tion ſuited to each Rank, neither 
conduce to Health nor Pleaſure, 
to Eaſe nor Convenience. The 
Love of Money is the Root of 
all Evil: Which is a Truth that 
both Morals and Politicks, Phi- 


loſophy and Divinity, Reaſon and 


Experience, all agree in; and 
which makes the common Dif- 
quicts of private Life, and the 
Diſturbances of Publick Govern- 
ments. . 


— Quid non mortalia peflore cogs 


Auri i ſacra Fames P 


our antient Conſtitutions ſo much 


1 have 1 not ina any part of 


| 


* 
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comp plained of, as the Jadicattire 
of the Houſe of Lords, as it is 
of late and uſually eterciſed 5 
which if carried on a little far 
ther, and taken notice of by the 
Houſe of Commons; as much- as 
it ſeems to be reſented by many 
of their Members, may, for ought 


I know, at one Türie or Other, 


occaſion a Breach between the 


Two Houfes: An Accident that 
- would be at all Times pernicious; 


but might in ſome Conjunctures 
prove fatal to the publiek Affairs 
and Intereſts of the Kingdom; 5 


I will not enter upon the Que? 
ſtion, Whether this Judicature has 


been as antient as the Conquerors 
Time; or whether it has beer 
exerciſed in Civil Cauſes only fines 
¹ * of Queen Elizabeth's 


8 2 Reign; 


0 34.) 

Reign; both which I have known 
aſſerted by intelligent Perſons. 
But let the Antiquity be what it 
will, and the Complaints againſt 
it never fo juſt, I do not ſee how 
the Courſe or Abuſes of it can be 
changed or remedied, but by the 
Houſe of Peers. And for this 
Reaſon, as well as many others, 
it would be wiſe and generous, 
by ſome Rules of their own, to 
give ſome Redreſs to the Com- 
plaints which are made upon this 
Occaſion. Whether this may be 
done by Reſtriction of Caſes that 
ſhall be admitted to come before 
them, as to Number or Quality; 
or by giving more Conſideration 
to the Opinion of the Judges, 
or Weight to their Voices; I leave 
to thoſe who better know the 
Conſtitutions and Forms of that 
| Houſc 


(& 2 
Houſe than I do. But this muſt 
be allowed, That till the end of 
Q. Elizabeth's Reign, the Pecrage 
of England was very different from 
what it has been ſince, or is at 


preſent, by the Number and Qua- 
lity of the Peers; and for that 


Reaſon, by the Credit they had 


in the Kingdom. For, beſides 
that they were antiently few, and 
of very Noble Families, they were 
generally poſſeſſed of great Eſtates, 


which rendred them leſs. ſubject 


to Corruption: And Men were 
better content to have their Rights 
and Poſſeſſions determined by 
Perſons who had great ones of 


their own to loſe, and which they 


were in danger of by the ill Ad- 
miniſtration of their Offices. 


G3 Now, 
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Now, beſides the Points of 
Right or Antiquity, and ſome o- 
thers a little controverted between 
the Lords and Commons, the 
-yulgar Complaints againſt the 
preſent | Exerciſe of this Jugica- 
ture, are; Firſt, the Number of 
the Peers being very great, in 
Proportion to what it formerly 
was; then, the Youth of ſo many 
Peers as ſit in ſudgment upon the 
weightieſt Cauſcs, wherein Know- 
ledge and Experience ſeem neceſ- 
ſary to judge; and the laſt, That 
ſo many in chat Houſe have yery 
* ſmall, and ſome perhaps no Eſtate 


of Land in England, — o 


\ che Original Inſtitution. 


The two firſt of theſe Sour 
por might be remedied, if the 
, s ſhould pleaſe ro make Ic 


a ee oc es. PRI 


hot. an. Ik a 1 83 
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an Order of their Houſe, That 


no Perſon ſhould have a Voice 
in the Judgment of any Cauſe, 
before he were Thirty Years of 


Age. The laſt cannot be reme- 


E otherwiſe than by Courſe 
of Time, and a fixed Refolation 


in the Crown to create no Baron 


who ſhall not at the ſame time en- 


tail Four thouſand Pounds a Year 
upon that Honour whulſt it con- 
tinues in his Family; a Viſcount 


Five? an Earl, Six; a Martyn, 


Seven;-and a Duke, Eight. By 


this the Reſpect and Honour of 


the Peerage of England would be 
in ſome meaſure reſtored, not 


only in Points that concern their 


Judicature, but in that Intereſt 


and Influence among the People, 
by which they have often been f 
great a Support to the. Crown 


G 4 in 
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n the Reigns of wiſe and good 
Kings, and to the Liberties of the 
People in the unfortunate Times 
of veal Princes, or evil and am- 
bitious Miniſters. 


Theſe Speculations, how 1ma- 
ginary ſocver, are at leaſt groun- 
ded upon the true, general, and 
perpetual Intereſt of the Nation, 
without any Regards of Parties 
and Factions, of the Neceſſities of 
particular Times or Occaſions of 
Government. And ſuch conſtant 
Intereſts of England there are, 
which laſt through all Succeſſions 
of Kings, or Reviikaons of State. 
Ol this Kind, and the moſt gene- 
ral as well as moſt neceſſary, are, 
The Greatneſs of our Naval For- 
ges; the Balance of our Neigh- 
bouring Powers; and our own 


Union, 


E. 

Union, by the Extinction of Fa- 
ctions among us. For our Na- 
tion is too great, and too brave, 
to be ruined by any but it ſelf: 
and if the Number and Weight 
of it roll one way, upon the 
greateſt Changes that can happen, 
yet England will ſtill be fate; 
which is the End of all Publick 
Inſtitutions, as it was of the No- 
man Laws; Salus populi ſuprema 
lex eſto. To this, all differing 
Opinions, Paſſions and Intereſts 
ſhould ſtrike Sail, and like proud 
ſwelling Streams, though running 
different Courſes, ſhould yet all 
make haſte into the Sea of Com- 
mon Safety, from whence their 
Springs are ſaid to be derived; 
and which would otherwiſe over- 
flow and lay waſte the Countries 
where they paſs. Without this 
or Pretence 


1 

' Pretence. at leaſt, no Faction 
would ever ſwell ſo high as to 
endanger a State; for all 25 them 
gain their Power and Number to 
their Party, by pretending to be 
derived from Regards of Com- 
mon Safety, and of tending a - 
wards it in the ſureſt or direct | 
e 78 3 


The Compariſon. bern det. ry 
State and a Ship, has been ſo il. 
luſtrated by Poets and Orators, 
that tis hard to find any point 
wherein they differ ; and yet they 
ſeem to do it in this, That in great 
Storms and rough Scas, if all the 
Men and Lading roll to one ſide, 
the Ship will be in danger of 
overſetting by their Weight : But 
on the contrary in the Storms of 
a n if the Body of the W 

Wit 


* 


ca 
with the Bull of Eſtates, roll al 
one Way, the Nation will be ſafe, 


For the reſt, the Similitude holds, 


/ 


and happens alike to the one an nd 


ro the other. When a Ship goes 


to Sca, bound to a certain Port, 
with a great Cargo, and àa nume- 


rous Crew who have a Share in 
the Lading as well as Safety of 
the Veſſel; let che Weather and 


the Gale be never ſo fair, yet if 


in the Courſe ſhe ſteers, the Ships 


Crew apprehend they ſee 4 Breach 
of Waters, which they are ſure 
muſt come from Rocks or Sands, 


that will endanger the Ship unleſs 
the Pilot FRanges his Courſe : If 


joe Captain, the Maſter, and Pi- 
t, with ſome other of the Ol⸗ 
ficers, tell chem they are Fools or 
ignorant and not fit to adyiſe; 
Thas there is no danger, and it 

belongs 


1 


TS _ 
belongs to themſelves to ſtecr 
what Courſe they pleaſe, or judge 
to be ſafe; and that the buſineſs 
of the Crew is only to obey: 
If however the Crew perſiſt in 


their Apprehenſions of the Dan- 


ger, and the Officers of the Ship 
in the Purſuit of their Courſe, 
till the Seamen will neither ſtand 
to their Tackle, hand Sails, or 
ſuffer the Pilot to ſteer as he 
pleaſes; what can become of this 
Ship, but that either the Crew 
muſt be convinced by the Cap- 
tain and Officers, of their Skill 
and Care, and Safety of their 
Courſe; or theſe muſt comply 
with the common Apprehenfions 
and Humours of the Seamen : or 
Elſe they muſt come at laſt to fall 
together by the Ears, and fo 
throw one another 93 
. and 


( 92 * 
and leave the Ship in the Di- 
rection of the — and per- 


haps to periſh, in caſe of hard 


Weather, for, want of Hands. 


Juſt ſo in a State, Diviſions of 


Opinion, though upon Points of 


common Intereſt or Safery, yet 
if purſued to the Height, and 


w Heat or Obſtinacy enough 


on both ſides, muſt end in Blows 
and Civil Arms, and by their 
Succeſs leave all in the Power of 
the ſtrongeſt, rather than the wi- 
ſeſt or the beſt Intentions ; or 


perhaps expoſe 1t to the laſt Ca- 
lamity of a foreign Conqueſt. 


But nothing beſides the Lone 
of Parties upon one common 
Bottom, can ſave a State in a 
Tempeſtuous Seaſon ; and every 


one, both of the Officers and 
Crew, 
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Crew, are cqually concerned iri 

the Safety of the Ship, as in their 

on, fince.in that alone theirs are 
certainly involved. 


And thus 1 have done wich | 


_ theſe idle politick Viſions, and at 


the fame titre with all Publick 
Thoughts as well as Employ- 
ments: Very ſorry that the Spe- 
culatiofis of my Mind, or Actions 


of my Life, have been of no 
greater Service to my Country, 


which no Man, I am ſure, has lo- 
ved better, or eſtemed more; tho” 
my own Temper, and the Diſtem- 
pers of our Nation, prevailed with 
me to leave their Service ſooner 
than perhaps was either neceſſary 
for me, or common with other 
Men: - But my Age flow, as well 
as wy Temper and long fixed Re: 
ſolutiofls | 


(95 


ſolutions, has made me anfit for 


any farther Flights; which I leave 
to younger and abler Perſons : 
Wiſhing them the ſame Inten- 
tions and greater Succeſſes, and 
Conjunctures more favourable 


to ſuch Publick and Generous 


Thoughts and Dchgrs. 
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HEALTH 


LONGLIFE. 


Can muy ſay, that of all 
the Paper I have blotted, 
which has been a great deal 

in my time; I have never 
written any thing for the Publick 
without the .Intention of ſome 

Publick Good. - Whether I have 

ſucceeded or no, is not my Part 

to judge; and others, in what 
they al me, may deceive eicher 

(1 BB 2 me 
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8 me or themſelves. Good Inten- 
tions, are at leaſt the Seed of 

goOd Actions; and every Man 
3 to ſow them, and leave 
it to the Soil and the Seaſons, 
whether they come up or no, 
and whether He, or any other 
gathers the Fruit. 

I have choſen thoſe Subjects 
of theſe Eflays, wherein I take 
Human Life £0 be moſt c cdn- 
cerned, and which are of moſt 
4 Uſe, or moſt neceſſa- 

knowledge; and wherein, 
deus h I a not be able to 
lnſerin Men more chan they 
know, yet I may perhaps give 
them he Occaſion LY conſider 
more than they dd. Ot 

This is a ſort 51 Iſttuition 
that no Man can diſlike, - fince 
it comes from Himſelf, and is 
made vu I. _ or Fan 

on. 


: a5 Fell a, Experience: Forthough _ 
2 Man may grow Learned by 


c 


Conſtraint or b which 


make . commonly diſlike what 
is taught us by others. All Men 


vould be glad to be their own 


Maſters, and ſhould or be ſor- 
ty to be their own Scholars, when 


they Pay no more for their Learn- 
ing than their own Thoughts, 


which they have FORMED y 
more ſtore of about them than 
they know what to do with; 


and which if they do not apply 


to ſomething of good Uſe, nor 
employ about ſomething of ill, 


they will trifle away HPO ſome⸗ 
thing vain or impertinent: Their 
will be making a 


Thoughts 
Dreams, as their Dreams ar 


fleeping Thoughts. Yet of : 


= of Inſtructions, the beſt is 
ned from our own Thoughts, 


o H 3 other 


(. 16d 
other Mens Thoughts, yet He 
will grow Wiſe or Happy only 
by — own; the Uſe of other 
Mens towards theſe Ends, is but 
to ſerve for ones own Reflecti. 
ons; otherwiſe, they are but 
like Meat, ſwallowed down for 
Pleaſure or Greedineſs, which on- 
ly charges the Stomach, or fumes 
into the Brain, if it be not well 
digeſted, and thereby turned 1n- 
to the yery Maſs or Subſtance of 
the Body that receives it. 

Some Writers in caſting up 
the Goods moſt deſireable in Life, 
have given them this Rank; 
Health, Beauty, and Richcs. Of 
the firſt I ind no Diſpute; but 
to the two others, much may 
be ſaid: For Beauty is a Good 
that makes others Happy, rather 
than ones ſelf; and how Riches 
thould' claim fo of ol Rank, I 
can- 


( 13) 
cannot tell, when ſo great, ſo 
wiſe, and lo good a part of Man- 
kind, have in all Ages preferred 
Poverty before them. The 7he- 
rapeute and Ebionites among the 
eus; the primitive Monks and 
modern Fryers, among Chriſti- 
ans; ſo many Derviſes among the 
Mahometans ; the Brachmans a- 


mong the Indians; and all the 


ancient Philoſophers: Who, what- 
eyer elſe they differed in, agreed 
in this, of deſpiſing Riches ; and 
| at beſt eſteeming them, an un- 
neceſſary Trouble or Encum- 
brance of Life. So that whether 
they are to be reckoned among 
CP or Evils, is yet lelt in 
Doubt. 0 | 
When I was young, 3 in 
* idle Company, it was pro- 
| poſed, that every one ſhould tell 


Wigs their three Wiſhes ſhould = 


r 


( 


be, if they were ſure to be grant. 
ed: Some were very pleaſant, 
and ſome very extravagant. 
Mine were, Health, and Peace, 
and fair Weather. Which though 
out of the way among young 
Men, yet perhaps might paſs 
Well cg among old. They 
are all of a Strain: For, Health 
in the Body is like Peace in the 
State, and Serenity in the Air. 
The Sun, in our Climate at leaſt, 
has ſomething ſo reviving, that 
4 fair Day is a kind of a ſenſual 
Pleaſure, and of all others the 
moſt innocent. 

Peace is 4 publick Bling, 
withour which, no Man is fafe 
in his Fortunes, his Liberty, or 
his Life: Neither Innocence or 
aws, arc a Guard or Defence; 
no Poſſeſſions are enjoyed but 
in Dang er of es which cqual- 


ly 


grows decrepit, Youth loſes all 


( (105 TY 
ly loſe the Pleaſure and Eaſe of 
21 that Fortune can give us. 
Health is the Soul thae animates 
all Enjoyments of Life, which 


are fade and taſtleſs, if not dead, 
without it. A Man ſtarves at 
the beſt and the greateſt Tables, 
makes Faces at — nobleſt and 


moſt delicate Wines, is old and 

impotent in Seraglloes of the moſt 
ſparkling Beauties, poor and 
wretched in the midſt of the 
greateſt Treaſures and Fortunes : 
Wich common Diſeaſes, Strength 


Vigor, and Beauty all Charms; 


Muſick grows harſh, and Con- 


— ug difagreeable : Palaces 
are Priſons, or of <quall Con- 
fincment ; Riches are uſeleſs ; Ho- 
Nour — Attendance are cambey. 
ſom; and Crowns themſelves are 


| a Bürchen; But if Diſeaſes are 


pain- 


( 106 ) is 
painful and violent, they equal 
all Conditions of Life, make no 
difference «between a Prince and 
a Beggar; and a Fit of the Stone 
or the Cholick, puts a King to 
the Rack, and makes him as mi- 
ſerable as He can do the meaneſt, 
the worſt, and moſt criminal of 
his Subjects. | 
Io know that the Paſſions or 
Diſtempers of the Mind make 
our Lives unhappy, in ſpight of 
all Accidents and Favours of For- 
tune, a Man perhaps muſt be a 
Philoſopher ; ; and requires much 
Thought, and Study, and deep 
Reflections. To be a Stoich, 
and grow inſenſible of Pain, as 
well as Poverty or Diſgrace, one 
muſt be perhaps ſomething more 
or leſs than a Man; renounce 
common Nature, oppoſe com- 
mon x Leach and conſtant Expe- 
ri- 
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rience. But there needs little 
Learning or Study, more than 
common Thought and Obſer- 
vation, to find out, that ill 
Health loſes not only the Enjoy- 
ments of Fortune, but the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe, and even of Ima- 
ginatian, and hinders the com- 
mon Operations both of Bo- 
dy and Mind from being caſy 

= free. Let Philoſophers rea- 
ſon and differ about the Chief 
Good or Happineſs of Man: 
Let them find it where they can, 
and place it where they pleaſe: 
But — is no Miſtake ſo groſs, 
or Opinion ſo impertinent (how 
common ſoever) as to think, 

Pleaſures ariſe from what 1s with- 
out us, rather than from what i is 
within; from the Impreſſion gi- 
ven us of Objects, rather than 
_ the Bie of the Or- 
gans 
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gans that receive them: The va- 
rious Effects of the ſame Objects 
upon different Perſons, or upon 
the fame Perſons at different 
times, make the contrary moſt 
evident. Some Diſtempers make 
Things look Yellow ; others dou- 
ble what we ſee; the commoneſt 
alter our Taſts and our Smells; 
and the very foulneſs of Ears 
changes Sounds. The difference 
of Tempers as well as of Age, 
may have the ſame Effect, 57 

che many Degrees of Perfection 
or Imperfection in our original 
Tempers, as well as of Strength 
or Decay, from the differences 
of Health and of Tears. From 
all which, tis caly, without being 

a great Naturaliſt, to de 
tliat our Perceptions are formed, 
and oùr Imaginations raiſed up- 
on them, min a vexy great meaſure, 


FF” ; PS | ver Y 
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ä 
by the Diſpoſitions of the Or- 
gans, thro which the ſeveral Ob- 
jects make their Impreſſions ; and 
that theſe vary acording to the 
different Frame and Temper of 
the others; as the Sound of the 
| ſame Breath. paſſing through an 
Oaten Pipe, a Flute, or a Trums 
But to leave Philoſophy, and 
return to Health. Whatever is 
true in point of Happineſz, de- 


pending upon the Temper of 


Fa yg pak 10 cer 18 BY Plea- 
es depend upon the l emper 
joy chem, a Man muſt be well 
himſelt, as the Veſſel muſt be 
ſound to have your Wine ſweet 
ä for otherw ic let it be never 
o pleaſant and fo generous, it 
loſes. the Taſt; and pour in ne- 
yer 7 much, it all n four 


0 ane 


( 110 ) | 
and were better let alone. Who- 
ever will eat well, muſt have 
a Stomach : Who will reliſh the 
Pleaſure of Drinks, muſt have 
his Mouth in taſt: Who will 
enjoy a beautiful Woman, muſt 
be in Vigor himſelf: Nay, to 
find any Felicity, or take any 
Pleaſure in the greateſt 8 
ges of Honour and Fortune, 
Man miſt be in Health. Who 
would not be covetous, and 
with Reaſon, if this could be 
purchaſed with Gold 2 Who nor 
. if it were at the com- 
mand of Power, or reſtored by 
Honour? But alas! a White Staff 
will not help Gouty Feet to walk, 
better than a common Cane; 
nor a Blue Ribband bind up 4 
Wound ſo well as a Fillet. The 
Glitter of Gold or of Diamonds, 
will but hurt ſore Eyes, head 
111 9 
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of curing them: And an aking 
Head will be no more eaſed by 
wearing a Crown, chan a com- 
mon Night- cap. 

If Health be ſuch a Bled ing, 
and the very Source of all Plea- 
ſure, it may be worth the Pains 
to diſcover the Regions where it 
grows, the Springs that feed it, 
the Cuſtoms and Methods by 
which *cis beſt cultivated 26d 
preſerved. Towards. this end, it 
it will be neceſſary to conſider 
the Examples or Inſtances we 

meet with of Health, and long 
_ which 1s the conſequence of 

and to obſerve the Places, 


I th; Cuſtoms, and the —— 


of thoſe, who enjoyed them in 


any Degree extraordinary; from 


whence we may beſt gueſs at the 
Cauſes, and make the en an 
ae No + 140. 

: Of . 
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Of what paſſed before the 
Flood, we * little froms Scrip- 


ture it ſelf, beſides the: Length: o 
their Lives. So as I ſhall oniy ob- 
ſerve upon that Period of Time | 
that Men are thought neither to 
have eat Fleſh nor drunk Wine be- 
fore it ended. For, to Noah, firſt 
ſeems to have been given the 
Liberty of feeding upon living 
Cxcatures, and the Prerogative 
of — the Vine. Since that 
Time, we mect wich little men- 
tion of very long Lives, in any 

Stories, either Sacted or Pro- 
phame, beſides the: Patriarchs. of 
: the —— the Brachinans . 2+ 
_ the —— twlians ping the 
| aztlims, at time t bun 
try was | diſcovered by che fa 
yopears 1 Many of theft were 
ſaiel then to have ved wo 
hundred, ſome three n 


Tears. 
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bn "Tha fame Teng d Life, 
are attributed to the old Brach. 
mans; and how long thoſe of the 
Patriarchs were, is recorded in 
Scripture. Upon all theſe, 1 
ſhall. obferve, = the Patriatchs : 
Abodes were not in Cities, but - 
in open Countries and Fields 
That their Lives were Paſtoral, or 
employed in ſome ſorts of Agrt- 
culture : That they were of the 
| fame Race, to which their Mar- 
riages were generally confined : 
That their Diet was {imple as that 
of the Ancients is generally re- 
preſented; among whom Fleſh 
or Wine was feldom uſed, but 

at Sacrifices or ſolemn Feaſts, 
The 'Brachmans were all of the 
fame Races; lived in Fields and 
in Woods, after the Courſe of 
their: Sudics was ended, and fed 
4 upon * Milk, or W - 
& 
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The Brazilians, when firſt diſco- 
vered, lived the moſt natural 


original Lives of Mankind, ſo 
frequently deſcribed in ancient 
Countries, before Laws, or Pro- 
perty, or Arts, made entrance a- 
mong them: And ſo their Cu- 


ſtoms may be concluded to have 
been yet more ſimple, than either 


of the other two. They lived 
without Buſineſs or 1 fur- 
ther than for their neceſſary 
Food, by gathering Fruits, Herbs, 
and Plants: They knew no Drink 
but Water; were not tempted to 
eat nor drink, beyond common 


Thirſt or Appetite; were not 
troubled with eicher Publick or 


Domeſtick Cares, nor knew any 
Pleaſures, but the moſt ſimple 
e natural. 


From all theſe Ba en and 
Cuſtoms, it * probably be 
l 8 CON- 
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bonchssled; that the common In- 


gredients of Health and long 
Life (where Birthis are not im- 


par d from the Conception, by 
any derived Infirmities of the 


Race they come from) are; 
great Temperance, open Air, 
eaſy Labour, little Care, Sim- 
plicity of Diet, rather Fruits and 
Plants than Fleſh, which eaſier 
corrupts ; and Water which pre- 
ſerves the radical Moiſture, with- 
out too much increaſing the ra- 
dical Heat : Whereas Sickneſs, 
Decay, and Death, proceed com- 
monly from the one preying 
too faſt upon the other, and 
at length, wholly extinguiſhing 
Rn: 
IJ have ſomietinies wotidred: Þ 
that the Regions of fo much 


Health and ſo long Lives, were 
al under very hot Climates; = 


F'$ whicte: 
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whereas the more temperate arc 
allowed to produce the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt vigorous Bodies. 
But weaker Conſtitutions may 
laſt as long as the ſtrong, if 
better — from Accidents: 
So, Venice-Glaſs as long as an 
carthen Pitcher, if carefully kept: 
And for one Life that ends by 
meer Decay of Nature or Age, 
Millions are intercepted by Ac- 
cidents from without, or Diſcaſcs 
within; by untimely Deaths, or 
Decays, from the Effects. of Ex- 
ceſs and Luxury, immoderate 
Repletion or Exerciſe; the prey- 
ing 7 our Minds upon our Bo- 
dies by long Paſſions, or conſu- 
ming Cares, as well as thoſe Ac- 
cidents which are called violent. 
Men are perhaps moſt betrayed 
to all theſe Dangers, by, great 
Strength and Wie of, 7 rl 
| ItU- 
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ſtitution, by more Appetite and 

larger Fare in colder Climates: 

In the warm, Exceſſes are found 
more pernicious to Health, and 
Iſo more avoided: And if Ex- 
| | perience and Reflection do not 
cauſe Temperance among them, 
uvyet it is forced upon them by 
che Faintneſs of Appetite. I can 
find no better Account, of a 
„Story Sir Francis Bacon tells of a 
very old Man, whoſe Cuſtoms 
Ss | and Diet he inquircd : But He 
fad, He obferved none, beſides, 
eating before he was hungry, 
© and drinking before he was dry; 
for by that E He was ſure ne- 
ver to eat or drink much at a 
tine. Beſides, the Warmth of 
Air keeps the Pores open, and 
t. by continual Perſpiration breaths 
d cout thoſe Humpur which breed 
at moſt Diſcaſes, if in cooler Cli- 
n 102 13 mates 


_" Fanny 
mates it be not helpt by Exerciſe. 
And this J take to be the Reaſon 
of our Engliſb Conſtitutions, 
finding ſo much Benefit by the 
Air of Mompelier, eſpecially: in 
long Colds or Conſumptions, or 
other lingring Diſeaſes. Tho 
I have: known ſome: who attri- 
bured the reſtoring of their 
Health there, as much to the 
Fruits as the Air of that Place. 

I know not, whether there 
may be any thing in the Climat 
of Brazil, more propitious to 
Health than in other Countries. 
For, beſides what was obſerved 

among the Natives upon the firſt 
Furopæan Diſcoveries: I remem- 
ber Do Franciſco de Melo, a. Po- 
tugal Ambaſſador in England, 
told me, it was frequent in His 
Country for Men ſpent with 
Age or other Decays, ſo as they 


T 
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could not hope for above a Year 


or two of Life, to ſhip them- 
ſelves away in a Brazil Fleet, 
and after their Arrival there, 


to go on a great length, ſome- 
time of twenty or thirty Years, 


or more, by the force of that 


Vigour they recovered with that 


Remove. Whether ſuch an Ef- 
fect might grow from the Air 
or the Fries of that Climat, or 
by approaching nearer the Sun, 
which is the Fountain of Life 
and Heat, when their Natural 
Heat was ſo far decayed: Or 
whether the piecing out of an old 
Man's Life were worth the Pains, 

I cannot tell: Perhaps the Play 
18 not worth the Candle. TY 
1 do not remember either in 
Story, or modern Obſervation, 
any Examples of long Life com- 
mon to any Parts of Europe; 
14 which 


45 


Cams) 
which the Temper of the Climate 
has probably made the Scene of 
Luxury and Exceſſes in Diet. 
Greece and Rome were of old ce- 
lebrated, or rather defamed for 
thoſe Cuſtoms, when they were 
not known in Aa nor Africk : 
And how guilty our colder Cli- 
mates are, in this Point, beyond 
the warmer of Spain and Italy, 
is but too well known... It 18 
common among Spaniards: of 
the beſt Quality, not to have ta- 
ſted pure Wine at forty. Years 
old. Tis an Honour to their 
Laws, that a Man loſes his Te- 
ſtimony who can be proved once 
to have been Drunk. And I ne- 
ver was more pleaſed with any 
Reply, than that of a Spaniard; 
who having becn asked, whether 
He had a good Dinner at a 
Friend's Houſe, ſaid, $7 ſennor a 


* 
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Tas 


via ia ſabrado: : Yes Sir, for there 


was ſomething left. The great 
Trade in Italy, and Reſort of 
Strangers, eſpecially of Germans, 


has made the uſe of Wineſome- 
thing more frequentthere, though 


not much among the Perſons of 


Rank, who are — to live 


longer at Rome and Madrid, than 


in any other Towns of Emrope, 
where the Qualities of the Air 


force them upon the greateſt 


Temperance, as well as Care and 
Precaution. We read of many 
Kings very long liv d in Spain; 
one I remember that reigned a- 
bove ſeventy ears. But Philip 
de Comines obſerves, that none in 
France had lived to threeſcore, 
on Charlemainis Time to chat 
of Lewis the eleventh: Whereas 
En from the Conqueſt 


to the end of Queen Elizabeth, 


( which 


( 123”) 

(which 1s a much ſhorter Period 
of Time) there have reigned five 
Kings and one Queen, whereof 
two lived ſixty five Years, two 
ſixty eight, and two reached at 
leaſt the ſeventieth Year of their 
Age. I wondred upon this Sub- 
ject when Monſieur Pompone, 
French Ambaſſador in my time 
at the Hague, a Perſon of great 
Worth and Learning as well as 
Obſervation, told me there, that 
in his Life he had never heard 
of any Man in France that ar- 
riv'd at a hundred Years : And 
could imagine no Reaſon for 
it, unleſs it be; that the Excel- 
lence of their Climat, ſubject 
neither to much Cold nor Heat, 
gave them ſuch a Livelineſs of 
Temper and Humour, as diſpo- 
ſed them to more Pleaſures of all 
Kinds, than in other — 
o nd 
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long WD. Sorrow « or Pain, No, 


and 


And [ doubt Pleaſures too long : 


continued, or rather too frequent 


* repeated, may ſpend the Spi- 


rits, and thereby Life too fall 


to leave it very long: Like blow- 


ing a Fire too often, which 


makes it indeed Burn the better, 


but Laſt the leſs. For as Plea- 


ſures periſh themſelves in the - 
uſing, like Flowers that fade 
with gathering; ſo tis neither 
natural nor ſafe to continue them 
long, to renew. them without 
Appetite, or ever to provoke 
them by Arts or Imagination, 


where, Nature does not call; 


who can beſt tell us, when and 


how much we need, or what is 
good for us, if we were ſo wiſe 


as to confule her. But a ſhort 


Life and a merry carries it, and 
is without doubt better than A 


For 
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For che Honour of our Cli- 
mat, it has been obſerved by 
ancient Authors, that the Britains 
were longer liv'd than any other 
Nation to them knowh. And 
in modern Times there have been 
mote and greater Examples of 
this kind, than in any other Coun- 
tries of Europe. the Story of old 
Parr is too late to be —— 
by many now alive ; who was 
broug Hes out of Datb ſhire to the 
Ton + in Kitts charles the Firſt's 
time, and lived to a Hundred 
and fifty three Tears old; and 
might have, as was thought, gone 
further, if the change of Coun- 
try Air and Diet for that of the 
Ton, had not carried Him off, 


perhaps ng at that very 
Age. The late Robert Earl of Lei 
refler! whowas a Perſon of great 
Learning and Obſervation, 5 
we 


— 


8 
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well as of Truth; told me ſe- 
veral Stories very ' extraordinary 


þ cate, . ea. M0 ne eas 
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obſerving thoſe that paſſed: by, He 


cans 


upon this Subject: One, of a 
Counteſs of Deſmond, married out 


of England in Edward the Fourth's 


Time; and who lived far in King 


James his Reign,; and was count- 
ed to have died ſome Tears a- 


bove a, hundred and forty : at 
which Age ſhe came from Bri- 
flol to London, to beg ſome Re- 
lief at Court; having long been 
very poor, by the Ruin of that 
Triſh Family into which ſhe was 


married. 
Another He told me, was, of 
a Beggar at a. Bookſellers. Shop 


where he was, ſome Weeks after 


the Death of Prince Henry: And 


was ſaying to his Company, that 


neyer ſuch a Mourning had been 


ſeen i in e This Bcggar ſaid; 


no, 
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n never ſince the Death of Prince 
Arthur; My Lord Leiceſter ſur. 
priz d, ask d What ſhe meant, and 
| whether ſhe remembred it: She 
ſaid, very well: And upon His 


more curious Enquiry, t told Him 


that Her Name was Rainsford, 
of a good Family in Oxfordſhire 
That when She was about tweri- 


ty Years old, upon the Falfeneſs 


of a Lover She fell deſtracted; 
how long She had been ſo, nor 
what pafled in that Time, She 
knew not: That when She was 
thought well enough to go a- 
Abe She was fain to beg for 
Her Living: That She was ſome- 
time at this Trade, before She 
recovered any Memory of what 
She had been, or where bred : 
That when this Memory return- 
ed, She went down into Her 
Country, but * found the 
| Memo- 


( 827 ) 
Memory of any of Her Friday 
She had left there; and ſo return- 
ed to a Pariſhin Southwark, where 
She had ſome ſmall Allowance 
among other Poor, and-had been 
for many Years; and once a 
Week walked into the City, and 
took what Alms were given her. 
My Lord Leiceſter told me, He 
ſent to inquire at the Pariſh, 
and found their Account agree 
with the Woman's : Upon which 
He order'd Her to call at His 
Houſe once a Week, which She 
did for ſome Time ; after which 
Heheard no more of Her. This 
Story raiſed ſome Diſcourſe up- 
on a Remarque of ſome 1n the 
Company ; That mad People 
are apt to live long. They ay 
ledged Examples of their own 
Ee But the Reſult Was, 
that if it were true, it muſt pro- 
15 | ceed 
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ceed from the Natural Vigour 
of their Tempers, which diſpo- 


fed them to Paſſions ſo violent, 


as ended in Frenzies: And from 
the great Abſtinence and Hard- 
ſhips Ne Diet they are forced up- 
on c the Methods of their Cure, 
and — of thoſe who had 


them in Care; no other Drink 


but Water being allowed them, 

and very little Meat. 

I) be laſt Story TI ſhall mention 
from that Noble Perſon, upon 

this Subject, was of a Morrice- 

Dance in Herefordſhire ; whereof 

He ſaid, He had a Pamphler ſtill 


in His Library, written by a ve- 
ry ingenious Gentleman of that 


County: And which gave an Ac- 

count, how ſuch a Ve of King 
| Zames his Reign, there went a- 
bout the Country a Sett of Mor- 


| nice-Danceys, compoſed of ten 


Men 
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Men who danced, a Maid Mari- 
an, and a Tabor and Pipe: And 
how theſe twelve one with ano- 
ther made up twelve hundred 
Years. Tis not ſo much, that fo 
| many 1h one ſmall County ſhould 
Ile to that Age, as that they 
ſhould be in Vigour and in Hu- 
mour to Travel and to Dance. 

| I haycin my Life met with two 
of above a hundred and twelve; 
whereof the Woman had paſſed 
her Life in Service; and the Man 
in common Labour, till He grew 
old and fell upon the | Pariſh. 
But I met with one who had 
gone a_ much greater Length 3 
8 which made me more curious in 
my Enquiries. "Twas an old Man 
who begged. uſually at a lone- 
ly Inn upon the Road in Straf- 
fordſhire ; who told me, He was 
18 hundred twenty four Tears 
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old: That he had been a Sol. 
dier in the Cales Voyage under 
the Earl of Eſex, of which He 
gave me a ſenſible Account. 


That after his Return, He fell to 


labour in his own Pariſh, Which 
was about a Mile from the Place 
where I met Him. That He con- 


tinued to work till a hundred 
and twelve, when He broke one 


of his Ribs, by a Fall from a 


Cart, and TE, thereby diſabled, 


He fell to beg. This agreeing 
with what the Maſter of the 
Houſe told me, was reported 
and believed by all His Neigh- 
bours : I asked him what his u- 


ſual Food was; He faid, Milk, | 


Bread, and' Cheeſe, , and Fleſh 
when it was given him. I asked 
What he uſcd to drink; He ſaid, 


O Sir, we have the beſt Water 


in our Pariſh that, 1s in all the 
N Neigzb⸗ 
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Neighbourhood : Whether He 
never drank any thing elſe 2 He 
ſaid, Yes, if any Body gave it 
him, but not ork : And 
the Hoſt told me, He had got 
many a Pound in his Houſe, — 
never ſpent one Penny. I asked 
if He had any Neighbours as old 
as He; and "be told me, but 


one, who had been his Fellow 


Soldier at Cales, and was three 
Years older; but he had been 
moſt of his time in a good Ser- 
vice; and had fomething to hve 


on now. he was old. 


IJ have heard, and very cre- 
dibly, of many in my Life, a- 
bove a hundred Years old, 
brought as Witneſſes upon Tri- 


als Of Titles, and Bounds of 
Land: But have obſervedd moft 
off them to have been of Daiby- 
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and none above the Rank of 
common Farmers. The oldeſt 
I ever knew any Perſons of Qua- 
lity, or indeed any Gentleman 
either at home or abroad, was 
fourſcore and twelve. This ad- 
ded to all the former Recites 
or Obſervations, either of long- 
lived Races or Perſons in any 


Age or Country, makes it caſy 


to conclude, that Health and 


Longlife are uſually Bleflings 


of the Poor, not of the Rich, 
and the Fruits of Temperance, 
rather than of Luxury and Ex- 
ceſs. And indeed if a rich Man 
does not in many Things live 
like a Poor, He will certainly be 
the worſe for His Riches: If He 


does not uſe Exerciſe, which is 


1 Labour; if He 
does not reſtrain Appetite by 
Choice, as the other does by 
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Neceſſity. If. He Pa not pra- 


ctiſe ſometimes even Abſtinence 
and Faſting, which is the laſt Ex- 


tream of Want and Poverty: 


If His Cares and his Troubles 8 


encreaſe with his Riches, or His 


| Paſſions with his Pleaſures He 


will certainly impair in Health, 
whilſt he improves his Fortunes, 


and loſe more than He gains by 


the Bargain; ſince Health is = 
beſt of all human Poſſeſſions, 
and without which, the reſt are 
not reliſhed or kindly enjoyed. 
It is obſervable in Story, that 
the ancient Philoſophers lived ge- 
nerally very long; which may 
be attributed to their great Tem- 


perance, and their Freedom from 


common Paſſions, as well as 
Cares of the World. But the 
Fryers in many Orders ſeem 
fo — them in all theſe, and 
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yet are — obſerved to live 


long: So as ſome other Reaſon 
may be aſſigned: I can give 


none, unleſs it be the great and 
conſtant Confinement of the laſt, - 


and Liberty of the others : 1 
mean not only that of their Per- 
ſons to their Cloiſters, (which is 
not univerſal among then!) but 
their Condition of Life, ſo tied 
to Rules, and fo abſolutely ſub- 
ject ro their Superiours Com- 
mands, beſides, the very Con- 
finement of their Minds and 
Thoughts to a certain Compaſs 
of Notions, Speculations and O- 
pinions. The Philoſophers tool 
he greateſt Liberty that could 
e; and allowed their Thoughts, 
their Studies, and Inventions, the 
noſt unconfined Range over the 
whole Univerſe. They both be- 
gan ang continued their Profeſſi- 
on 
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on and Condition of Life at 
their own Choice, as well as their 
Abodes. Whereas among the 


Fryers, though they may be vo- 


luntary at firſt, yet after their 
Vows made, they grow neceſſa- 


* and thereby conſtrained. 


Now tis certain, that as nothing 
damps or depreſſes the Spirits 
like great Subjection or Slavery, 
either of Body or Mind; ſo no- 
thing nouriſhes, reviyes and for- 
ifies them like great Liberty, 
Which may poſlibly enter among 
other Ros of what has been 
obſerved about long Life, being 
found more in England, chan in 


others. of our Neighbour Coun- 


tes. 

Upon the general and part 
cular Surveys already made, it 
may ſeem that the 8 
barren Countries are uſuallyß 
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not only more Health in gene- 
rall, but alſo more Vigour than 
thoſe of the Plains, or fertile 
Soils ; and uſually excced them 
even in Size and Stature. So the 
largeſt Bodies of Men that are 


found in theſe Parts of Europe, 


are, the Switzers, the Highlanders 


of Scotland, and the Northern 


Iriſh. I remember King Charles 


the ſecond (a Prince of much 


and various Knowledge, and cu- 
rious Obſer vation) upon this 
Subject, falling in Diſcourſe, 
asked me, what could be the 
Reaſon, that in mountainous 


Countries the Men were com- 


monly larger, and yet the Cat- 
tle of all ſorts ſmaller than in 
others. I could think of none, 
unleſs it were, that Appetite 


U 


being more in both, from the 


— 
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that by the Care of Parents in 
the Bddestion of Children, theſe 
ſeldom wanted Food of ſome 
ſort or other, enough to ſupply 
Nature, and ſatisfie Appetite, du- 
ring the Age of their Growth, 
ich muſt pe the greater, by 
the Sharpneſs of Hunger, and 
Strength of Digettion in dricr 


Airs: For Milk, Roots, and | 


Oats, abound in fuch Countries, 
though there may be Scarcity of 
other Food or Grain. But the 
Cattle, from the Shortneſs of 
Paſture and of Fodder, have 
hardly enough to feed in Sum- 
mer; and very often want in 
Winter, even neceſſary Food for 
Suſtenance of. Life ; many are 
ſtarved, and the reſt ſtunted in 
their Growth, which after a cer- 
tain Age never adyances. Whe- 
ther this be a 800d — or 
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a better may be found; I be- 
lieve one Part of it will not be 
conteſted by any Man that tries; 
which is, that the open dry Air 
of hilly Countries gives more 
Stomach than that of Plains and 

Vallies, in which Cities are com- 
monly built, for the Conveni- 
ence of Water, of Trade, and 
the Plenty of Fruits and Grains 
produced by the Earth, with much 
greater Increaſe and leſs Labour, 
in ſofter than in harder Grounds. 
The Faintneſs of Appetite in ſuch 
Places, eſpecially in great Cities, 
makes the many Endeavours to 
relieve and provoke it by Art, 
where Nature fails: And this is 
one great Ground of Luxury, 
and ſo many, and various, and 
extravagant Inyentions to heigh- 
ten and improve it: Which may 
ſerve perhaps for ſome Refine- 
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ment in Pleaſure ; but not at all, 
for any Advantages of Health or 
of Life: On the contrary ; all 
the great Cities, celebrated moſt, 
by the Concourfe of Mankind, 
and. by the - Inventions and Cu- 
ſtoms — the greateſt and moſt 
delicate Luxury, are the Scenes 
of the moſt frequent and vio- 
lent Plagues, as well as other 
Diſeaſes. Such are in our Age, 
Grand-Cairo, Conſtantinople , + 4 
ples, and Nome; though the ex- 
act and conſtant Care in this 
laſt, helps them commonly to eſ- 
cape — than the others. 

This introduces the Uſe, and 
indeed the Neceſſity of Phyſick 
in great Towns and very popu- 
lous Countries; which, remoter 
and more barren or deſolate Pla- 
ces are ſcarce acquainted with. 


Bar in the Courſe of common 
Life, 
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Life, a Man muſt. cither often 
| Exerciſe, or Faſt, or take Phy- 
ſick, or be lick; and the Choice 
ſeems lefr to every one as he 
likes. The two firſt are the beſt 
Methods and Means of preſer- 
ving Health: The Uſe of Phy- 
Fg is for reſtoring it, and cu 
ring thoſe Diſeaſes which are ge- 
2 5 cauſed by the Want or 
Neglect of the others: But is 
neither neceſſary, nor perhaps 
uſeful for Confirming Health, or 
to the Length of Life; being 
generally a Force upon Nature; 
though the End of it ſeems to 
be — Aſſiſting Nature, than 
Oppoſing it in its Courſe. . 
How ancient, how general the 
Study or Profeſſion of this Sci- 
ence Si been in the World; and 
how various the Practice, may 
be worth a little Enquiry a 
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Obſervation, ſince it ſo nearly 
concerns our Healths and = 
Greece muſt be allowed to have 
been the Mother of this, as much 
or more than of other Sciences, 
moſt whereof were tranſplanted 
thither from more ancient and 
more Eaſtern Nations. But this 
ſeems to have firſt riſen there, 
and with good Reaſon: For 
Greece ns. been the firſt Scene 
of Luxury we meet with in Sto- 
ry, and having thereby occaſi- 
oned more Difeaſes, ſcemed to 
owe the World that Juſtice of 
providing the Remedies. Among 
the more ſimple and original 
Cuſtoms and Lives of other Na- 
tions, it entred late, and was in- 
troduced by the Grecians. In 
Ancient Babylon, how great and 
populous. — no Phyſicians 
were known, nor other er 
DE 
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for the Cure of Diſcaſcs, beſides 
Abſtinence, Patience, Domeſtick 
Care ; or when theſe ſucceeded 
not, expoſing the Patient in the 
Market, to receive the Inſtructi- 
on of any Perſons that paſſed 
by, and pretended by Experi- 
ence or Enquiries, to have learn- 
ed any Remedies for ſuch an IE. 
neſs. The Perſian Emperors ſent 
into Greece for the Phyſicians 
they needed, upon ſome Extre- 

. mity at firſt, but afterwards kept 
| them, reſiding with them. In 
8 old Rome they were long un- 
. Þ known; and after having enter d 
chere, and continu'd for ſome 
Time, they were all baniſh'd, 
: and return d not in many Years, 
till their Fondneſs of all the Gre- 
cian Arts and Cuſtoms, reſtored 
this, and introduced all the reſt 
din them; where they con- 
| tinu d 
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tinu'd in Uſe and Eſteem, du- 
ring the Greatneſs of that Em- 
pire. With the Riſe and Pro- 
greſs of the fierce Northern 
Binds and Arms; This, as 
well as all other Learning, was 
in a manner extinguiſht in Europe. 


But when the Saracen Empire 


grew to ſuch a Height in the 
more Eaſtern and Southern Parts 
of the World: All Arts and 
Sciences, following the Traces 
of Greatneſs and Security in 


States or Governments, began to 
flouriſh there, and this among 


the reſt. The Arabians ſeem to 
have firſt retrieved and reſtored 
it in the Mapome tan Dominions; 


and the Jews in Europe, who were 


long the chief Profeſſors of it in 
the Gothick Kingdoms; having 
been always a Nation very Mer- 
cur al, of great Genius and Ap- 


plica- 
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plication to all ſorts of Learning 
after their Diſperſion; till they 
were Seu by the perſccu- 
tions of their Religion, and their 
Perſons, among moſt of the Chri- 
ſtian States. In the vaſt Terri- 
tories of India, there are few 
Phyſicians, or little eſteemed, be- 
ſides ſome Europeans, or elſe of 
the Race either of Fews or A- 
rabs. 
Through theſe Hands and Pla: 
ces, this ; ue has paſſed with 
greateſt Honour and Applauſe, 
Among others, it has been leſs 
uſed or eſteemed. 

For the Antiquity of it, and 
Original in Greece, we muſt have 
| Recourſe to Aſculapius, who li- 
ved in the Age before the Trojan 
War; and whoſe Son e, is 
mentioned to have affiſted there; 


but whether as a Phyſician or 2 
1 L Sur- 
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Surgeon, I do not find: How 


ſimple the Beginnings of this Arc 


were, may be obſerved by the 
Story or Tradition, of cala. 
pius going about the Country 
with a Dog and a She-Goat, al- 
ways following him; both which 
He uſed much in His Cures: 
The firſt, for licking all ulcered 
Wounds ; and the Goats Milk 
for Diſeaſes of the Stomach and 
the Lungs. We find little more 


recorded of either his Methods 


or Medicines; though He was 


ſo ſuccesful by His skill, or ſo 


admir'd for * Novelty of His 
Profeſſion, as to have been ho- 
noured with Statues, eſteemed 


Son of Apollo, and workhiped as i 
a God. | 


| Whoever was accounted the 
Cod of Phyſick, the Prince of 
this Science muſt be by 1 
25 1 think, 


— 
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think, allowed. to have been Hip: 
pocrates. He flouriſhed in the 


time of the firſt renowned Philo: 
ſophers of Greece, (the chicf of 
whom was Democritus) and His 
Writings : are the moſt ancient of 
any that remain to Poſterity: For 


thoſe of Democritus and others of 


that Age, are all loſt, though ma- 
ny were preſerved till the time of 


Antoninus Pius, and perhaps ſome- 


thing later: And tis probable, 


were ſuppreſsd by the pious 


Zeal of ſome; Fathers, under the 
firſt Chriſtian Emperor. Thoſe 
of Hippocrates eſcaped this Fate 

of his Age, by being eſteemed 
ſo uſctul to Human Life; as well 
as the moſt excellent upon all 
Subjects he treats: For he was 


2a great Philoſopher and Natura- 


lit, before He began the Study 


| * * Phylck to which both thoſe; 
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are perhaps neceſſary. ' His Rules 
and Methods continued in Pra- 
ctice as well as Eſteem, without 
any Diſpute, for many Ages, till 
the time of Galen: And I have 
heard a great Phyſician ſay, that 
His Aphoriſms are ſtill the mot 
certain and uncontroll'd of any 
that Science has produced. I 
will judge but of one, which in 
my Opinion has the greateſt Race 
and Height both of Senſe and 
Judgment, that I have read in ſo 
few Words, and the beſt expreſ- 
ſed. Ars longa, vita brevis, ex- 
Perientia fallax, occaſio praceps, 
gudicium difficile. By which a- 
lone, if no more remained of 
that admirable Perſon, we may 
eaſily judge how great a Genius 
He was, and how perfectly He 
underſtood both Nature and 
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In the time of Adrian, Galen 
began to change the Practice 
= Methods of Phyſick, deri- 
ved to that Age from Hippocra- 
tes; and thoſe of His new In- 
ſtitution continue generally ob- 


ſerved to our Time. Yet Para- 
celſus about two hundred Years 


ago, endeavoured to overthrow 
the whole Scheme of Galen, and 
introduce a new one of His own, 
as well as the uſe of Chymical 
Medicines : And has not want- 
ed his Followers and Admirers 
ever ſince; who have in ſome 


meaſure compounded with the 
Galenifis, and brought a mixt 


uſe of Chymical Medicines into 
the preſent Practicſe. 
Doctor Harvey gaye the firſt 


Credit, if not Riſe, to the Opi+ 


nion about the Circulation. 1 


| the Blood 5 which Was expected 
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to bring in great and general In- 
novations into the whole Pra- 
ctice of Phyſick; but has had 
no ſuch Effect. Whether the 
Opinion has not had the Luck 
to be ſo well believed as pro- 
ved; Senſe and Experience ha- 
ving not well agreed with Rea- 
ſon and Speculation : Or, whe- 
ther the Scheme has not been 
purſaed ſo far, as to draw 1 it in- 
to Practice: Or, whether it be 
too fine to be capable of it, like 
ſome Propofitions in the Mathe- 
maticks, how true and demon- 
ſrative ſoever; I will not Pre 
tend to determine. 


\ 


Theſe great Changes « or Re- 
yolutions 3 in the Phyhcal Empire, 
have- Sven Ground to many At- 
tacks that haye been made a- 
gainſt it, upon the Score of its 
L neertamey, 'by feveral wile and 
53 a learn- 
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learned Men, as well as by ma- 
ny ignorant and malicious. Mon- 
taigne has written a great deal, 
and very ingeniouſly, upon this 
Point; and ſome ſharp Italians: 
And many Phyſicians are too 
free upon the Subject, in the 
Converſation of their Friends. 
But as the noble Athenian In- 
ſcription told Demetrius; That 
He was in ſo much a God, as 
He acknowledged Himſelf to be 
a Man: So we may ſay of Phy- 
Fares that they are the grea- 
ter, in ſo much as they know 
and confeſs the Weakneſs of their 
Art. Tis certain however, that 
the Study of Phyſick- is not at- 
chieved in any eminent Degrees 
without very great Advancements 
in other Sciences: So that what- 
ever the Profeſſion is, the Pro- 
feſfors” have been generally very 
1 L 4 much 
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much eſteemed upon that Ac- 
count, as well as of their own 
Art, as the moſt learned Men of 
their Ages ; and thereby ſhared 
with the two other great Pro- 
feſſions in thoſe Advantages moſt 
commonly valued, and moſt ea- 
gerly purſucd ; W hereof the Di- 
vines ſeem to have had the moſt 
Honour, the Lawyers the moſt 
Money, and the Phyſicians the 


- moſt Learning. I bave known in 


my time, at leaſt five or ſix, that 
beſides their general Learning, 
were the greateſt Wits in the 
compaſs of my Converſation. 
And whatever can be ſaid of the 
Uncertainty of their Art, or Diſ- 
agreement of its Profeſſors; They 
may, I believe, confidently: un. 
dertake; That when Divines ar- 
rive at Certainty i in their Schemes 
a of B ; Or 7 in . 
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my 


of Law ; Or Politicians in thoſe 
of Civil Government : The Phy- 


ſicians will do it likewiſe in = 


Methods and Practice of Phy- 


ſick : And have the Honour of © 


finding out the univerſal Medi- 
cine, at leaſt as ſoon, as the 
| Chymiſts ſhall the Philoſophers 
Stone. 


The great Defeats i in this ex- 


cellent 2 ſeem to me chief 


ly, to have proceeded from + 


A 


the Profeſſors Application, (eſ- 


pecially ſince Galen s time) run- 
ning ſo much upon Method, 
and ſo little upon Medicine; 
and in this to have addicted 
themſelves ſo much to Compoſi- 
tion, and neglected too 11 


the Uſe of Simples, as well as 


the Enquires and Records of 
N Remedies. © 


Upon 


— 


(4 
3 this Occaſion, I have 
ſometimes wondred, why a Re- 


giſtry has not been kept in the 
Colledges of Phyſicians of all 


ſuch as have been invented by 
any Profeſſors of every Age, 


Feng out by Study or by Chance, 


learned by Enquiry, and appro- 
ved by their Practice and Ex: 
perience, This would ſupply 
the want of Skill and Study: 


Arts would be improved by the 


Experience of many Ages, and 
derived by the Succeſſion of An- 
ceſtors. As many Profeſſions are 
tied to certain Races. in ſeveral 
Nations, ſo this of Phyſick has 
been in ſome ; by which Parents 
were induced to the Cares of 


improving and augmenting their 


Knowledge, as others do. their 
Eftates ; becauſe they were to 
end to cheir Poſterity, and 

not 
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not die with themſelves, as Learn- 
ing does in vulgar Hands. How 

many Methods as well as Reme- 

dies are loſt, for want of this 
: Cuſtom in the Courſe of Ages! 

and which perhaps were of grea- 

ter Effect, and of more common 

Benefit than thoſe that ſucceed- 

ing in their Places, have worn 

out the Memory of the former, 

either by Chance or Negligence, " 
ordifferent Humours of Perſons 1 
and Times. 

Among the Romans there were 
four Things much in uſe, where- 
of ſome are ſo far out of Practice 
in ours, and other late Ages, as to 
be hardly known any more than 
by their Names: Theſe were, 

Bathing, Fumigation, Friction 1 
and Fafation. The firſt, though 
not wholly diſuſed amongſt us, 
yet is turned out of the Service 


of 
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of Health, to that of Pleaſure ; 

but may be of excellent Effect 

in both. It not only opens the 

Pores, provokes Sweat, and there- 

by allays Heat; ſupples the 

Joints and Sinews; unwearies 

and refreſhes more than any 

thing, after too great Labour 
and Exerciſe : But 1s of great 
Effect in ſome acute Pains, as of 
the Stone and Cholick ; and diſ- 
poſes to Sleep, when many o- 
ther Remedies fail. Nor is it 
improbable, that all good Ef- 
fects of any Natural Baths may 
be imitated by the Artificial, if 
compoſed with Care and Skill 
of able Naturaliſts or Phyſi- 
f ⅛ ?“ md 
Fumigation, or the Uſe of 

Scents, is not, that I know, at 
all practiſed in our Modern Phy- 
ſick, nor the Power and Yume 
; mY 25 
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of them confidered among us. 
Yet they may have as much to 
do good, for ought I know, as 
to do harm, and contribute to 
Health as well as to Diſeaſes ; 
which is too much felt by Ex- 
perience in all that are Infectious, 
and by the Operations of ſome 
Poiſons that are received only 
by the Smell. How reviving as 
well as pleaſing ſome Scents of 
Herbs or Flowers are, is obvi- 
ous ro all: How great Virtues 
they may have in Diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially of the Head, 1s known to 
few; but may be cafily conje- 
cured by any thinking Man. 
What is recorded of Democritus, 
is worth remarking, upon this 
Subject; That being ſpent with 
Age, and juſt at the Point of 
Death : and His Siſter bewailing, 
that He ſhould not live till the 
31 Feaſt 
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Feaſt of C eres, which was to-be 
kept three or four Days after; 
He e called for Loaves of new 
Bread to be brought Him, and 
with the Steam of them under 
His Noſe, prolonged His Life 
till the Feaſt was paſt, and then 
died. Whether a Man may live 
ſome time, or how long, by the 
Steam of Meat, I- cannot tell: 

But the Juſtice was great, if not 
the Truth, in that Story of a 
Cook, who obſerving a Man to 
uſe it often in His Shop, and 
asking Money becaufe, He con- 
feſſed to fave his Dinner by it; 
was adjudged to be paid by the 
chinking of his Coin. I remem-. 
ber, that walking in a long Gal- 
lery of the Indian Houfe at An 
ferdam, where vaſt Quantities of 
Mace, Cloves, and Nutmegs 


were c in great open Cheſts, 
ranged 


: od 

ranged all along one {ſide of the 
Room ; I found ſomething ſo 
reviving by the perfumed Air, 
that I took notice of it to the 
Company with me, which was 


* 


a great deal; and they all 
were ſenſible of the ſame Effect. 
Which is enough to ſhew the 
Power of Smells and their Ope- 
rations, both upon Health and 
MRS... x 
Friction is of great and excel - 
lent Uſe, and of very general Pra- 
ctice in the Eaſtern Countries, eſ- 
pecially after their frequent Bath. 
ings: It opens the Pores, and 
is the beſt way of all forced Per- 
ſpiration; is very proper and ct- 
fectual in all Swellings and Pains 
of the Joints, or others in the 
Fleſh, which are not to be drawn 
to a Head and break: "Tis a 
Saying among the Indians, that 
; „ nene 
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none can be much troubled with 
the Gout, who have Slaves e- 
nough to Rub them : And is 
the Pet Naturall Account of 
ſome Stories, I have heard of 

Perſons, who. were ſaid to cure 
_ ſeveral Diſcaſes by Stroaking. 


Jactations were uſed for ſome 


Amuſement and Allay in great 


and conſtant Pains; and to re. 
lieve that Intranquility which at · 
tends moſt Diſeaſes, and makes 


Men often impatient of lying 
ſtill in their Beds. Beſides, they 
help or occaſion Sleep, as we 
find, by the common Uſe and 
Experience of rocking froward 
Children in Cradles, or dandling 
them in their Nurſes Arms. I 
remember an old Prince Maurice 
of Naſſau, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to Hammocks in Bra- 


8 x, and ufed them” ys 
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all His Life after, upon the Paine 
he ſuffered by the Stone or Gout; 
and thought He found Eaſe, 


| and was allured to ſleep by the 


conſtant Motion or Swinging of 
thoſe airy Beds; which was aſ- 
ſiſted by a Servant, if they mo- 


ved too little, by the Springs up- 


on which they hung. 


In Ægypt of old, and at this | 


time 1n Barbary, the general Me- 
thod of Cures in moſt Diſeaſes, 
is by burning with a hot Iron: 
So as the Bodies of their Slaves 
are found often to have many 
Scars upon them, remaining of 
thoſe Operations. But this and 
other Uſes and Effects of Fire, 
have taken Notice enough of, 
in an Eſſay upon the Indian Cure 
by Moxa in the Gout. 

"The antient Native Iriſh, and 
the Americans,” at the Time of 


the 


* 
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the firſt European Diſcoveries and 
Conqueſts there, knew nothing 
of Phyſick beyo nd the Virtues 
of Herbs and Pines And in this 


the moſt poliſh'd Nation agrees 


in a great meaſure with thoſe 


that were eſteemed. moſt barba- 


rous; and where the Learning 


and Voluptuouſneſs are as great 


as were the native Simplicity and 


Ignorance of the others. For in 


China, though their Phyſicians 
are admirable 1 in the Knowledge 


of the Pulſe, and by that, in af 


covering the Cauſes of all inward 


Diſeaſes; yet their Practice ex 
tends little further in the Cures, 
beyond the Methods of Diet, 
and the Virtues of Herbs and 
Plants, either inwardly taken, or 
_ ontwardly applied. 


In the Courſe oft my 1 Shave 


1 often pleas 0 or entertain den ſelf 
1 With 


cl 
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* 


with obſerving the various and 


fantaſtical Changes of the Diſeaſes 
generally complained of; and of 


the Remedies in common Vogue : 
Which were like Birds of Paſ- 
| ſage, very much ſeen or heard 


of at one Seaſon, and diſap- 
xr at another, and common- 
ſucceeded by ſome of a very 


derent Kind. When 1 was ve- 


ry young, nothing was ſo much 
feared or talkt of as Rickets a- 
mong Children, and Conſump- 
tions among young People of 
both Sexes. After theſe, theSpleen 


came in play, and grew a for- 


mal Diſeaſe: Then the Scurvy, 
which was the general Com- 
plaint, and both were thought 
to appear in many various Guiſes. 
After theſe, and for a time, no- 
thing was ſo much talkt of as 
the Ferment of the Blood; which 
"FO, "> paſ- 
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ved gt the Cauſe of all forts 


of A Ailments, that neither Phy- 
ſicians nor Patients knew well 
what to make of. And to all 
theſe, 10 cceeded Vapours ; ; which 
ſerve. the fame, Turn, and fur- 
niſh Occaſion of Complaint a- 
mong Perſons, whoſe Bodies or 


Minds ail ſomething, but they 


know not what: And among 
the Chineſes would paſs for Miſts 
of the Mind, or Fumes of the 
Brain, rather than Indiſpoſit] itions 
of any other Parts. Let theſe 
employ our Phyſicians, perhaps 
more than other Diſcaſes: Who 
are fain to humour ſuch Pa- 
tients in their Fancies of be- 
ing ill; and to preſcribe ſome 
Remedies for fear of loſing the eir 
Practice; to — — that pretend 
more Skill in finding out the 
Cauſe of Diſcales, o or Care in ad- 

viſing 
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viſing Remedies, which neither 
they. nor their Patients find any 
| Effect of, beſides ſome Gains to 


one, and Amuſement to the o- 


cher. This, I ſuppoſe, may have 
| contributed much to the Mode 
1 of going to the Waters cither 
cold or hot, upon ſo many Oc- 
- Þ caſions, or elſe upon none, be- 
rides that of Entertainment; and 
which commonly may have no 
2 bother Effect. And ttis well if 
this be the worſt of the frequent 
c | Uſe” of thoſe Waters, which 
s | cthoughcommonly Innocent, yet 
are ſometimes dangerous, if the 
's | Temper of the Perſon, or Cauſe 
o | of the Indiſpoſition be unhappi- 
- Fo miſtaken, eſpecially 1 in People 
- Ape. : 

C 18 Diſeaſes have changed 
IC Vogu e, ſo have Remedies in 
d W "Time and Obſervation, 3 
18 M3 re- 
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remember at one time, the taking 
of Tobacco, at another, the drink. 
ing of warm Beer, proved for 
Univerſal Remedics. Then ſwal: 
lowing of Pebble-Stones, in imi 
tation of Faulconers curing 


Hawks. One Doctor pretend- 


ed to help all Heats and Fea- 


vers, by drinking as much. cold 
S pring- Water as the Patient could 
bear. At another time ſwallow- 
ing a Spoonful of Powder of 
Sea-biſquert after Meals, was in- 
fallible for all Indigeſtion, and 
ſo preventing Diſeaſes. Then 
Coffee and Tea began their ſuc- 
ceſſive Reigns. The Infuſion or 
Powder of Steel have had their 
Turns; and certain Props of 
ſeveral Names and Compoſiti- 
ons. But none that find, haye 
eſtabliſhed their Authority, - either 
5 long « or generally, by ny con 
N Te Rant 
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ſtant and ſenſible Succeſſes of 
their Reign: But have rather 
paſſed like a Mode, which every 
one 1s apt to follow, and. finds 
the moſt Convement or Grace- 
ful while it laſts; and begins 
to diſlike in both thoſe Reſpects 


- when it goes out of Faſhion. _ 


Thus Men are. apt to play 


with their Healths and their Liyes 


as they do with their Cloaths : 


Which may be the better excu- _ 
ſed, ſince both are ſo tranſitory, 


ſo ſubject to be ſpoiled with 


common Uſe, to be torn by Ac- 


cidents, and at beſt, to be fo. 


ſoon worn out. Yet the uſual 
| Practice of 7 Phyſick among us 
runs ſtill the ſame Courſe, and 


turns in a manner wholly upon 
Evacuation, either by Bleeding, 
Vomits, or ſome ſorts of Pur- 


M4 agreed 
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agreed among Phyſicians, in what 
Caſes or what Degrees any of 
theſe are neceſſary: Nor among 
other Men, whether any of them 
are neceſſary or no. Montagne 
queſtions whether Purging ever 
be fo, and from many ingent 
ous Reaſons : The Chineſes never 
let Blood: And for the other, 
tis very probable that Nature 
knows Her own Wants and 
Times ſo well, and ſo eaſily finds 
Her own Relief that way, as to 
need little Aſſiſtance, and not 
well to receive the common Vio- 
lences that are offered Her. I 
remember three in my Life and 
Obſervation, who were as down- 
right killed with Vomits, as they 
could have been with Daggers. 
And I can ſay for my ſelf, up- 
on an Accident very near mor- 
tal, when I was young, that ſend- 
5 8 "A | ing 
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ing for the two beſt Phyſicians 
— the Town; the firſt preſcri- 
bed me a Vomit, and immedi- 
ately ſent it me: I had the 
1 —— or Senſe to refuſe it, 
r till the other came; who told 
& 
n 


ne if 1. had. taken it, 1 could = 
not have lived half an Hour. —_ 
* obſerved, a Conſult of Phyſi- | 
cians in a Feaver. of one of my my 
near Friends, perplexed to the 8 
laſt Degree whether to let Him - 1 
Blood or no, and not able to 0 
reſolve, till the Courſe of the 1 

| Diſeaſe had declared it ſelf, and 7s 
thereby determined them. Ano- 11 
ther of my Friends was fo often 
let Blood by His firſt Phyſician, 
that a ſecond was ſent for, que- 
ſtioned whether he would rcco- 
ver it: The. firſt perſiſted, that 
Blood muſt be 42 till ſome 


8 ed; the! other af- 
Grad appear b 
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firmed, that i in ſuch Diſeaſes the 
whole Maſs was corrupted, but 
would purify again, when the 
Accident was paſt, like Wine af- 
ter a Fermentation, which makes 
all in the Veſſel thick and foul 
for a ſeaſon, but when that is 
paſt, grows clear again of it ſelf. 
So much is certain; that it de- 
pends a great deal upon the 
Temper of the Patient, the Na- 
ture of the Diſeaſe in its firſt 
Cauſes, upon the Skill and Care 
of the Phyſician, to decide whe- 
ther any of theſe” Violences up 
on Nature ate 5 27 th or no ; 
Good: « ar [Harte 
"The reſt of our nb? Pra 
_ ice, conlifts in various Compo- 
ſitions f innocent Ingredients, 
Which feed the Hopes of the Pa- 
kent, and the Apothecary 8 es, 


hay 
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ut leave Nature to her Courfe, 

who 1s the Sovereign Phyſician in 
moſt. Diſeaſes; and leaves little 

for others to do, further than to 
watch Accidents ; where they 
know no Specifick Remedies, to 

_ preſcribe Diets; and above all, 

to prevent Diſorders from the 
Stomach, and take Care that Na- 

ture be not employed in the 
Knchin, when She ſhould be in 

the Field, to reſiſt Her Enemy: 
| And that She ſhould not be weak- 
ned in her Spirits and Strength, 
- when they are moſt neceſſary to 
ſupport and relieve Her. *Tis 
true, Phyſicians muſt be in dari- 
ger of loſing their Credit with 
the Volga” i they ſhould often 
tell a Patient, He has no need 
of Phyſick, and preſcribe only 
Rules of Diet or common Uſe; 
mot 2 would think 15 
'ﬆ . 4 


cn - 
had loſt their Fee. But the firſt 
Excellence of a Phyſician's Skill 
and Care is diſcovered, by re- 
ſolving, whether it be beſt in the 
Caſe, to adminiſter any Thyſick 
or none, to truſt to Nature or 
to Art: And the next to give 
ſuch Preſcriptions, as if they do 
no Good, may be ſure to do no 
— 
In the midſt of ſuch Uncer- 
tainties of Health and of Phy- 
ſick, for my own part, I haye in 
the general Courſe of my Life, 
and of many Acute Diſcaſcs, as 
well as ſome Habitual,. truſted 
to God Almighty, . to Nature, to 


* * * « 


the Uſe of common Remedics, 
either vulgarh/ known, and ap- 


proved like Proverbs: by long 
Obſervation and Experience, 


8 % 
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either of my oyn, or ſuch Fer- 
any al ſans 
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juſt 
ways in, of a very wholſom Herb 


I 
ſons as have fallen in the way 
of my Obityatibn, or Enqui- 


17. 
Among the Plants of our Soil 


hd Climare ; . thoſe I eſteem of 


greateſt Virtue, and moſt friend- 
ly. to, Health, are, Sage, Rue, 
Saffron,  Alehodf, Garlick, and EL 
dar. Sage deſerves not only the 
eputation it has been al- 


in common Uſes, and generally 
known ; but is admirable in Con- 


ſumptive Coughs ; of which I 
have cured ſome very deſperate, 


by a Draught every Morning of 
Spring- Water, with a Handful 


of Sage boiled in it, and conti- 


nued for a Month. Ido not que- 


ſtion, that if it were uſed as Tea, 


it would have at leaſt in all kinds 


as good an Effect upon Health, 
if not of ſo much Entertainment 


to 


„(n 
to the Taſte, being perhaps not ſo 
agreeable. And I had reaſon to 
believe when I was in Holland 
that vaſt quantities of Sage were 
carried to the Indies yearly, as 
well as of Tea brought over 
from thoſe Countries into ours. 

Nue is of excellent Uſe for all 
Ilneſſes of the Stomach, that pro- 
ceed from cold or moiſt Hu- 
mours; a great Digeſter and Re- 
ſtorer of Appetite; diſpels Wind, 
helps Perſpiration, drives out ill 
Humours; and thereby comes 
to be ſo much preſcribed, and 
ſo commonly uſed in peſtilent 
Airs, and upon Apprehenſions of 
any Contagion. The only Ill of 
it lies in the too much or to fre- 
quent Uſe, which may leſſen and 
impair the natural Heat of the 
Stomach, by the greater Heat 


of an Herb very bor and dry : 
And 


F * 
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And therefore the Juice made up 
with Sugar into ſmall Pills, and 


ſwallowed only two or three at 
Nights or Mornings, and only 
when there is Occaſion, is the 
moſt innocent Way off uſing 
it. Ws: 
Saffron is of all others the ſa- 
feſt and moſt ſimple Cordial, 


the greateſt Reviver of the Heart, 


and Chearer of the Spirits, and 
cannot be of too common uſe 


in Diet, any more than in Me- 
dicine. The Spirit of Saffron is 


of all others the nobleſt and moſt 
innocent, and yet of the great- 


eſt Virtue. I have known it re- 


ſtore a Man out of the very 
Agonies of Death, when left by 


all Phyſicians as wholly deſpe- 


rate. But the Uſe of this 5 


all Spirits ought to be employ d 
| only 1 in Caſes very urgent, 1 
| O 


"0. 
of Decays or Pains. For all Spi- 
rits have the ſame Effect with 
that mentioned of Rae; which 
is, by frequent Uſe to deſtroy, 
and at laſt to extinguiſh the Na- 
tural Heat of the Stomach : As 
the frequent drinking Wine at 
Meals does in a degree, and with 
Time; but that of all Strong 
Waters, more ſenſibly and more 
dangerouſly. Yetalong Cuſtom 
of either cannot be ſuddenly bro- 
ken, without Danger too; and 
muſt be changed with Time, 
with leſſening the Proportions 
by Degrees, with ſhorter firſt, 
and then with longer Intermiſ- 
ſions. gag I 8 5 27055 
Alebocf, or Ground. Ivy, is in 
my Opinion of the moſt excel. 
lent and moſt general Uſe and 
PVirtue of any Plants we have 
- among us. *Tis allowed to be 
— ” 1 
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moſt ſovercign for the Eyes, ad- 
mirable in Frenzies, either taken 
| inwardly, or outwardly applyed. 
Beſides, if there be a Specifick 
Remedy or Prevention of the 
Stone, I take it to be the con- 
ſtant Uſe of Alehoof-Ale, where- 
of I have known ſeveral Experi- 
ences. by others; and can, I thank 
God, alledge my own, for about 
ten Years paſt, This is the Plant 
vich which all our Anceſtors 
11 made their common Drink, when 
che Inhabitants of this Iſland were 
eſteemed the longeſt. Livers of 
any in the known World. And 
the Stone is ſaid to have firſt 
come amongſt us, after Hops 
were introduced here, and the 
Staleneſs of Beer brought into 
Cuſtom, by preſerving it long. 
Tis known enough, how much 
this Plant has been decry'd, how... 
"Iv gene- 
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"generally ſoever it has bien re- 


ceived in theſe Maritime Nor- 
thern Parts: And the chief Rea. 
ſon, which I believe gave it 
"Vogue at firſt, was the preſer⸗ 
-ving Beer upon long Sea-Voy- 
ages ; But for common Health 
Jam apt to thilik, the Uſe of 
Heath or Broom, had been of 


much more Advantage; though 


none yet invented of ſo *great 
and general, as that of Alepocf; 
Which is certainly the greateſ 
Clenſer of any Plant known a. 
mong us: and which! in old Eng 
2liſh ſignified, that Which Was 
neceſſary to the making of Ale 
The common, or rather uni 
verſal Drink heretofore, of our 
Nation. at 10 e191 Ji 
Garlick 151 of all out Plant 
the gteateſt Strength, afford 
moſt Noarifmetr, nd a 
mo 
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moſt Spirits to thoſe who eat lit · 
tle Fleſh; as the poorer: People 
ſeldom do in the hotter, and eſ- 
pecially rhe more, Eaſtern Cli- 
mates. So that the Labour of 


the World ſcems to be perform. 
ed by the Force and Virtue of 


Garlich, Leeks, | and Onions; no 


other Food of Herbs or Plants 


yielding Strength enough for 
much Labour. Garlichg is of 


great Virtue in all Cholicks, a 
great Strengthener of the Sto- 
mach upon Decays of Appetite, 


or Thndigeftich!: And I believe, 
is (iff at leaſt; there be any Such) 
2 Specifick Remedy of the Gout. 


have knowii great Teſtimonies 


of this kind within my Acquain- 


tance, and have never | uſed it 


a upon this occaſion, with. 
Opinion of ſome Succeſs 


— ut 1 could. ne- 


ver 
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ver long enough bear the Con- 


ſtraint of a Diet, I found not 
very agrecable my ſelf 5 and 


at leaſt fancied, offenſive to the 


Company I converſed with. 
Beſides, this Diſeaſe is to me 

ſo Hereditary, and come into 
my Veins from ſo many Ance- 


ſtors, that I have Reaſon to de- 
ſpair of any Cure but the laſt; 


and content my ſelf, to fence 


_ againſt it by Temperance and 


Patience, without hopes of con- 
quering Gich an inveterate Ene- 


my. Therefore I leave the Uſc 
2 'Garlick to ſuch as are invei- 


gled into the Gout, by the Plea- 
ſure of roo much Drinking; the 
l Effects whereof, are not more 
relieved by any other Diet, than 
by this Plant, which is fo great 


a Dryer” and Opener, eſpecially 
by Perſpiration. Nor 15 it ak 
1 4 * Ule 
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uſed in many Parts abroad, as 


Phyſick, than as Food. In ſeve- 


| ral Provinces of France, 'tis uſu- 


al to fall into a Diet of Garlicł, 
for a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
upon the firſt freſh Butter of the 


g Spring 3 and the common Peo- 
ple eſteem it a Preſervative a- 


gainſt the Diſeaſes of the enſuing 
Year : Anda Broth of Garlicł or 


Onions, is ſo generally uſed the 
next Day after a Debauch, as to 
be called, Soup? 4 I yvroigne. This 


1s enough to ſhew the Uſe, as well 


as Virtues of this Northern Spice; 
which is in mighty Requeſt a- 
mong the Indians themſelves, in 
the midſt of ſo many others, that 
enrich and perfume thoſe noble 
Regions. 
| Lila is of great Win in all 

Indiſpoſitions ariſing from a- 

Ap" watry Humours : And. nor 


N 3 only 
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only the Flowers and Berries, 


but even the green Bark are u- 
ſed with Effect, and perhaps e- 
quall Succeſs in their ſeveral Sea- 


ſons. I have been told of ſome 


great Cures of the Gout, by 
the ſucceeding Uſe of all 8 
throughout the Year : But I have 
been always too Libertin for any 
great and long Subjecłions, to 
make the Tryals. The Spirit of 
Eldar is Sovereign in Cholicks; 
and the uſe of it in general, vc 
ry beneficial + in Scutvies and 
Dropſies; though in the laſt, 1 
eſteem Broom yet of more Vir. 
tue, either brewed in common 
2 Drink, OT the Aſhes taken in 
White wine every Morning: 
Which may perhaps paſs for a 
Specifick Remedy; whereof we 
may juſtly complain, that after 
7 Fa "REG — of ſo Jcarn- 


"ol 
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dia Profeſſion as Phyſick, we 


yo know. e E 1; «: 
That which has paſſed of later 


| #244 # $1. r 14 ideen 
 Tears,, for the moſt allowed in 
33. LA 408 4 | . 1 117 > 
this Kind, has been the Quinquin- 
14, gr Jeſuits Power in Fcavers, 
but Eſpecially Agues. ,, I can ſay 
nothing, of it upon ay.) Experts 


> 


1 4 


member its Entrance upon our, 
Stage with ſome Diſadyantage, 
and the Repute of leaving no 
Cures, without Danger of worſe 
Returns. But the Credit of it 
ſcems now to be eſtabliſhed by 
n || common Uſe and Preſcription, 
» 334 1<L I WR ele SET Es TOP, Li 4 
n and to be improved by new and 
„ fingular Preparations; | whereof, 
a have very good and, particular 
e Reaſons to affirm, that they are all 
cr | Amuſements; and, that What 
n-Virtue there is in this Remedy „ 
A” ns ͤ 


Soda, Ca ͤ 2 oo ne Mig oaks 


FR 


„ .= ©, ae 
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lies in the naked Simple it ſelf, 
as it comes over from the In- 
dies, and in the Choice of that 
which is leaſt dried, or F 
by che Voy oyage. | 

The next Specific 1 eſteem 
to be that little Inſect called 
Nſillepedes: The Powder where. 
of made up into little Balls with 
freſh Butter, I never knew fail 
of curing any fore Throat: It 
muſt lie at the Root of the 
Tongue, and melt down at 27 
ſure upon going to Bed. 
have been aſſured that BA 
Mayerne uſed it, as a Certain Cure 
97 all Cancers in the Breaſt; 
and ſhould be vety tedicus if 1 
ſhould tell here, how much the 
Uſe of it has been . by 
ſeperal within | my / Knowledg e, 
upon the 'admirabke* Effects for 
. the the Scarvy, and the 
Sour; 


5 
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Gout : But there needs no more 


to value it, than what the an- 


tient Phyſicians affirm of it in 
| thoſe three Words; 5 4 1 8989901 


Dig erit, Aperit, Mfergin. 


le Miel, It Opens, I. Cleanfes. 


For Nedim in the EyWy a 
the Head, I take a Leaf of To- 


 bacco put into the Noſtrils for an 
Hour cach Morning, to be'a 
Specifick Medicine: Or Betany, 


if the other be too ſtrong or 


offenſive. The Effect of hoth 
is to draw Rheums off the Head, 
through their proper and natu- 


Tal Channel. And, old Tring 
Maurice of Naſſau told me 

1 by this preſerved 155 15 8755 
to ſo great an Age, after 5 


Danger of loſing them at thirty 


Tears old: And I have ever ſince 
hr 1 


60436.) 


uſed it with the ſame Succeſs, 
after great Reaſons ro ak 


Acro apprehend. che <1 hols, or, 
Decays of mine. 


In Times and Places Ko 
Contagion, the ſtron geſt. Preſer- 
vatiſ e yet, known, is a Piece of 
2 held in * Mouth, 5 
or where the Danger is mo 
apprehende 5 == both 

rachiſcd, He many o- 
chers With uccels; in ſeycral Pla- 

ces Where cruel fl ae have 
Ns 


Thou uf in an. Caſes, 
ales all, che. det pnd e 
un, awa 5 400 on 
Yee, upon. this 1 8 
e ar pals or == ik 


e 
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For all IIneſſes of Stomach, 
or Indigeſtions; ; proceeding from 
hot and ſhar 15 Humours ; to which 
m) Ce anuly has 1 55 much 
ſubject, as well as Nee 171755 
of my ACGAINTanG ; 
which, Powder of Gabe e 15 
and Claws, and burnt Egg-Shells 
are often preſcribed as Sweet- 
ners of any ſharp. Humours, 
I; have never found any thing of 

ugh or certain Effect, beſides 
ax eating of Stramberries, com- 
mon * herries, white Figs, ſoft 
Peaches, or Grapes, before eycry 


Meal during their Scaſons | 
a 


when thoſe are paſt; A tes ; 
Mcals; but all mult b 500 very 
ripe. And this by x my Gn and 
. my Friends! abel ez whp 

haye . it, 1 reckog 


Tpecif Medicine in \this, 1 


neſs { e complained 
1 . 
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of: At leaſt, for the two fic, 
I never knew them fail; and 
the uſual Quantity is about for- 
ty Cherries, without ſwallowing 
either Skin or Stone. I obſerve 
this the rather, becauſe the Re- 
courſe ' commonly made in this 
Caſe to ſtrong Waters, I eſteem 
very pernicious, and which ine- 
vitably deſtroys the Stomach 
With frequent Ulle. The beſt, 
at leaſt, moſt innocent of all di- 
ſtilfd Liquors is Milk-Water , 
made with Balm, Carduus, Mint, 
and Wormmood ; which has many 
good Effects in IlIlneſſes of the 
Stomach, and none ill. The beſt 
and ſafeſt ſtrong Water, if any 
be ſo, for ried 'Uſe, 1 2. 
ſeem” ro be 7 — 2 of Fani- 
Berries, eſpecially in ACCt- - 
| dee of. Stone an, Cholick, 
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Of. all Cordials, I eſteem my 
Lady Kent s Powder the beſt, the 
moſt innocent, and the moſt u- 
niverſal: Thoug h the common 

Practice of Phyſick abounds in 
nothing more, and the Virtue 
ſeems to be little elſe, beſides an 

Alluſion of the Name to the 
. 

Upon the Gout I have. writ 
| what I had known or practiſed; 
in an Eſſay of Moxa; "ol upon 
the Spleen, what I had obſer- 
ved i in a Chapter, upon the Diſ- 
poſitions of the People in the 
; Netherlands. I ſhall — add for 
the Help ot my Fellow-Suffe- 
rers Pome firſt ; that beſides what 
is contained in that former Eſ- 

ſay, and ſince thoſe Pains have 

Srown more diffuſed, and leſs 

fixed in one Point, ſo as to be 
I burned with Moxa, which never 
y failed 
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failed of giving me preſent Eiſe , 
I have found the moſt Benefit 
from three Methods. The firſt, 
is that of moving the Joint where 
the Pain begins, as long as 1 
am able in my Bed; which 1 
have often done, and. counted 
five or ſix hundred times or more, 
till I found firſt a great Heat, 
and then Perſpiration in the Part: 
The Heat 77 or diſperſes the 
Humour within, and the Perſpi- 
ration drives it out: And I have 
eſcaped many Threats of ill Fits 
by fee Motions: If they 80 
on, the only Poltice or Plaiſter 
J have dealt with, is Wool from 
the Belly of a fat Sheep, which 
has often given me Eaſe in a ve- 
ry little time. If the Pains grow 
ſharp, and the Swellings ſo dif- 
fuſed, as not to be burned with 
 Moxas the beſt Remedy I have 


found, 


(1191 J 
found. by from a Piece of Scarlet 
dipt in Ccalding Brandy, laid upon 
the afflicted Part, and the Heat 

often rene wed, by dropping it 
upon the Scarlet as hot as can 
be endured. And from this I 
have often found the ſame Suc- 
ceſs as from Moxa, and without 
breaking the Skin, or Turn 
any” Sore. Fig I & 

To What I have ſaid in ano- 
ther Place of the Spleen, I ſhall 
only add here, ode whatever 
the $ pleen is; whether a Diſeaſe 

of tie Part fo called, or of Peo- 
ple that ail ſomething, but they 
know not what; It is certainly 
* very. Ill Ingredient into any 
other Diſcaſe, and very often 
dangerous. For as Hope 1 1s the 
| ſöpeteign Balſam of Life, and the 
beſt Cordial in all Diſtempers 
both of Body or Mind; ſo Fear, 


S907 and 
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and Regret, and melancholy Ap. 


prehenſions, which are ney uſual 


Effects of che Spleen, with the 


Diſtractions, Diſquiets, or at 
leaſt, Intranquility they occaſion, 


are the worſt Accidents that can 


attend any Diſeaſes; and make 
them often mortal, which would 
otherwiſe paſs, and have had hut 
a common Courſe. I have known 
the moſt buſy Miniſters of State, 
moſt fortunate Courtiers, moſt 
vigorous Youths, moſt beauti- 
ful Virgins in the Strength. or 
Flower of their Age, Cak | un- 
der common Diſtempers, by the 
Force of ſuch Weights, and the 
cruel Damps and Diſturbances 
thereby given. their Spirits and 


their Blood. Tis no matter what 
15: made the; Decahon, if well 
improved by Spleen and melan- 


gd Apprehenſions: A. diſap- 
pointed 


< Too a =: 0 = HE 7 ma ry 
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pointed Hop e, a Blot of Ho- 


nour, a Suse of Conſcience, 
an unfortunate Love, an aking 
Jealouſy, a repining Grief will 
ſerve the Turn, and all alike. 

nber an ingenious Phy- 
* who told me in the Fa- 
natick Times, He found moſt of 
His 6 roar 4 ſo diſturbed by 
Troubles of. Conſcience , that 
He was forced to play the Di- 
vine with them, before He could 


begin the Phyfician: Whoſe 


greateſt Skill pk often lies 


in the infuſing of Hopes, and 


inducing ſome N r- and 
Trangulter of Mind, before 
they enter upon the aches O. 
perations of their Art: And 
this ought to be the firſt Endea- 
vour of the Patient too; with- 


out which, all other Medicines 


may loſe their Virtue. 
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The two great Bleſſings of 
Lite are, in my Opinion, Health 
and good Humour ; and none 
contribute more to one another ; 
Without Health, all will allow 
Life to be but a Burthen ; and 
the ſeveral Conditions of For- 
tune to be all wearyſom, dull, 
or diſagreeable without good Hu- 
mour: Nor does any ſeem to 
contribute towards the true Hap- 
pineſs of Life, but as 1t ſerves 
to increaſe that Treaſure, or to 
- preſerve it. Whatever other Dif- 
ferences are commonly appre- 
hended in the ſeveral Conditions 
of Fortune, none perhaps will 
be found ſo true or ſo great, as 
what is made by thoſe two Cir- 
cumſtances, ſo little regarded 
in the common Courſe or Per- 
ſuits of Mortal Men. 


Whe- 


ok a CO... 
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Whether Long life be a Bleſ- 
ſing or no, God Almighty on- 


ly can determine, who alone 
knows what Length it is like to 


run, and how ttis like to be at- 
tended. Socrates uſed to ſay, 
that *ewas pleaſant to grow old 
with good Health and a good 
Friend; and He might ve Rea - 
ſon.” A Man may be content 
to live, while He is no Trou- 
ble to Himſelf or His Friends, 
but after that, tis hard if He be 
not content to die. I knew and 
eſteemed a Perſon abroad, who 
uſed to ſay, a Man muſt} be a 
mean Wretch, that deſired to 
live after chreeſcore Tears old. 
But So much I doubt is certain ; 
that in Life as in Wine, He that 


will drink it good, muſt 9 


wok it to the 9 
6 2 | Where 


( 396 ) 
Where this happens, one Com- 
fort of Age may be, | That, 
whereas younger Men are uſu- 
ally 1 in Pain, when they are not 


in Pleaſure; Old Men find a 


ſort of Pleaſure, whenever they 
are out of Pain. And as Young 
Men often loſe or impair their 
preſent Enjoyments, by raving 
after what is to come, by vain 
Hopes, or fruitleſs Fears; So 
Old Men relieve the Wants of 
their Age, by pleaſing Reflect: 
ons upon what is paſt. There- 
fore Men, in che Health and Vi- 
gour of theix Age, ſhould endea- 
vour to fill their Lives with 
Reading, with Travel, With the 
beſt Converſation, and: the wor 
thieſt Actions, either in their 
Publick or Private Stations); that 
they may have ſomething agree- 


able left to feed on, when they 


f 2 arc 
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are Old, by pleaſing Nemem- 
brances. vs 


But, as they are only . 
Beaſts Which chew the Cud; when 


they have fed enough; ſo they 


wii be Clean and Virtudtis 
Men, that can reflect with Plea- 


ſure upon the paſt Accidents or 


Courſes of their Lives. Beſides, 


Men who _ old with good 
Senſe, or 


d Fortunes, and 
good Natures cannot want the 


Pleaſure of pleaſing others, by 
aſſi iſting With their Gifts, their 
Credit, their Advice, ſuch as de- 
ſerve it; as well as their Care 

| of Children, Kindneſs co Friends, 


and Bounty to Servants. En 
ut there cannot indeed live 


a: morè unhappy Creature, than 


ano Hknatured Old Man, wo 
is neither capable of receiving 


Pleaſures," nor ſenſible of deing 
O 3 them 


1 
| 
= 
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them-to others; and in ſuch 4 
Condition, tis time to bare 
them. 


Thus ey L . in this 


Eſſay, whatever has fallen in 
my Way or Thoughts, to ob- 
ſerye concerning Life and Health, 
and which 1 :conceiyed might 
be of any Publick Uſe, to 12 
known or conſidered : The Plain- 
neſs wherewith tis written, caſi- 


ly ſhews, there could be no o- 


ther Intention: And it may at 
leaſt paſs like a Darby ſbire Charm, 
which is uſed among ſick Cat- 
cle, with theſe Words; If it docs 
thee no Good, it will do! thee 
no o Harm. 

Ys ſum up 1 The gelt Prin 


eie of. Health and Longlife, is 


derived from the Strengthof our 
ace Or our, Birth, Which gave 


Occaſion 10. war Saying, au- 
0 deant 


e* 
Be 


. tn) - 
deant bene nati: Let them re- 
joice that are happily born. Ac-· 
cidents are not in our Power 
to govern : So that the beſt 
Cares or Proviſions for Life and 
Health that are left us, conſiſt 
in the diſcreet and temperate 
Government of Diet and Exer- 
ciſe: In both which, all Exceſs 
is to be avoided, eſpecially in 

the common Uſe of Wine: 
Whereof, the firſt Glaſs may paſs 
for Health, the ſecond for good 
„Humour, the third for our 
Friends; But the fourth is for 
sour Enemies. x 74h 4 
: For Temperance in 0 

kinds, or in general, I have gi- 
ven its Character and Virtues in 
the Eſſay of Moxa, ſo as to need 
r I na more upon that Subject here. 
0 When in default or deſpight 
of all theſe Cares, or by Et- 
* O 4 "feets 


— 


(20 
fects of ill Airs and Selens Ar 
cute or ſtrong Diſeaſes may a- 
riſe: Recourſe muſt be had to 
the beſt Phyſicians that are in 
reach; whoſe Succeſs will de- 
pend upon Thought and Care, 
a8 — as Skill. = all Diſeaſes 
of Body or Mind, tis happy 
to have an able Phyſician for: a 
Friend, or a diſcreet Friend for 
a Ph ylician; which is ſo: great a 
Bleſſing, that the Wiſe —— will 
have it to proceed only from God, 
where He ſays: A faithful Friend 
is the Medicine of. Life, and He 
that fears the Lord ee Aue Hin 
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Eſſay III. 


SOME 


THOUGHTS 


Upon Reviewing the 


ESSAY 


OF 


Antient and Modern 


LEARNING: 
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SOME 


T HOUGHTS 


| Upon Reviewing che 


0 : 


> 65 ind * 1 
veral Motives to take a 
further Survey of the Con- 
nuoverſy ariſen of late Years, 
concerning the Excellence of 
Aerient or Modern Learning, 

201 | _ 


— 
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— 
Firſt, the common Intereſt of 
Learning in general, and parti- 
cularly in our Univerſities; and 
to prevent the Diſcouragement 
of Scholars, in all egrees from 
reading the Antient Authors, 
who muſt be acknowledged to 
have been the 9 of all 
Modern Learning, whatever the 
Superſttuctures may have been. 
2 a juſt Indignation at the 
Inſolence of the Modern Advo- 
cates, in defaming thoſe Herdes 
among the — * Me- 
mory W Ent, ad- 
mired” for han A *TÞ - 
mer, Virgil, 9 en 
tus, &c. This confeſs; gave | 
che lame kind of Horror: I ſhogld 
have had, im ſceing 2 7 fig 
batbarous 10Gb Gr" 14 
becaking or defaeing the — 


= 


rable Statues of dale antient He- 
1111 5 rOoes 
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roes of Greece or Rome, Which 
had ſo long preſerved their Me- 
mories honoured and almoſt a 
dored, for ſo many Generati- 
on 


y laſt Motive was, to vin- 

Fan the Credit of our Nation, 
as Others have done that of the 
French, from the Imputation of 
this Injuſtice and Preſumption 
that the Modern Advocates have 
uſed in this Caſe. For Which 
End, it will be neceſſary to re- 
late the whole State of this Core 
troverſy. 10 

It is by ee a 
till the new Philoſopy had got- 
ten Ground in theſe Parts of the 
World, which is about fifty or 
ſixty - Years date, there were but 
few that ever pretended to ex- 
cee&d;- or equal the Antients; 
Shel that did, vere only hy 15 
101 I 0 F- 
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Phyſicians, as Paracelſus and His 
Diſc ples, who introduced new 
Moor in Phyſick, and new 
Methods of Practice, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Galenical; and this 
chiefly from Chymical Medicines 
or Operations: But theſe were 
not able to maintain their Pre- 
tence long; the Credit of their 
Cures as well as their Reaſons 
ſoon decaying with the Novelty 
of them, which had given chem 
Vogue at firſt. 
Des-Cartes was the next chat 
would be thought to excel the 
Antients, by a new Scheme or 
Body of Philoſophy, which I ani 
apt to think, he had a Mind to 
impoſe upon the World, as No- 
ſtradamus did his Propheſic es, on 
ly for their own Amuſement, 
and without either of them be- 
lieving any of it 2 
4 | Or 
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For Des-Cartes among his Friends, 
allways called His Philoſophy, 
His Romance. Which makes it 
as pleaſant to hear young Scho- 
lars poſſeſt with all his Notions, 
as to ſee Boys taking Amadis, 
and the Mirror of Anight hood, for 
true Seories . 

The next that ſate up for the 
Excellency of the new Learning 
above the old, were ſome of 
Greſham- Colledge, after the In- 
ſtitution of that Society by King 
Charles the Second: Theſe be- 
— eagerly to debate and per- 
ue this Pretence, and were fol- 
lowed by the French Academy, 
who * up the Controverſy 
more at large, and R 
to many Particulars: Monſieur 
Fontene lle gave the Academy the 
Preference in Poetry and Orato- 
ry, as well as in Philoſopy and 

Mathe- 


— 


0 we) 
Mathematicks'; and Monficur 
Perrault, in ind and Archi- 
tecture, as well as Oratory and 
Poetry; fetting up the Biſhop of 
 Meaux Againſt Pericles and 7 Hu- 
cydides; "the Biſhop of Niemes 
againſt Hſocrates; * 1. Bourde lone 
againſt Nicias; Balſac againſt Ci. 
cero; Voiture againſt Pliny; Boi. 
leau againſt Horace; and Corne- 
ile againſt all the antient aur 
famous Dramatick Poets“ 
About five or R Yeury! 480, 
theſe modern Pretences were Op 
poſed, in an Eſſay upon Antient We! 
Modern Learning; And the M 
cellanea ( whercot that Eſſay was 
a Part) being tranſlated into 
French; the Membre of that A- 
cudemy were ſo concerned and 
aſhamed, that a Stranger ſhould 
lay ſuch an Infamy upon ſome 
of their Society, as — 

6 
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Aavitetts for the A Antiefts, and 
the Preſumption bf preferfing the 
Moderns befbre them z that they 
fell into gteat Indig nation igainſt 
the few Criminals among them; 
they be 10D Þ to pelt them with Sa- 


tyts and E pigrams it writing, and 
Re iber Railleries in their Dif. 
courſes and Converſations; and 


led them ſucha Life, that they {bon 


grew weary of their new. fangtcd 


Opinions; which had *perhaps 
been taken up at fitſt, only to 


make their Court, and i ſecond 
hand to flatter thoſe who had 
flatter d their King. 

Upon the Miſce llanca s furt 


1 


printing in Paris, Monficur Bol. 


en made this ſhore Satyr. 


Geh uh vin Fat jour fe 
plaindre au Dieu des ; ers 
Nu en certain lieu de I Univers 


1 Fot 
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L'on traite q Auteurs froids, de Po- 


etes ſteriles, 4 
Les Homeres & les Virgiles: 
Cela ne ſauroit etre, Jon ſe mocque 
de vous, 5 
Neprit Apollon en courroux; 

Ou peut on avancer une telle infa 

ie? 

Eft ce ches les — ches tes 

'« Topinambous ? 

C'eſt a Paris. Ceſt donc dl Hipi- 

tal de fous; 

Non, c eſt au Louvre en pleine A- 

cademie. 


3 the ſame Occaſion, and 
abour the ſame time, Monſicur 
Racine made this other, Which 
more particularly touched Mon- 
ſieur Perrault, as the firſt did 
Monſicur Famteneded 3 


* LEES. — 


ee 
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5 2 vient, que Ci iceron , Tua 
Virgile, Homere, 

Ft tous ces grands Auteurs que Tuni- 
vers revere, | 
7. raduits en vos ecrits nous pauiſ- F: 
| ſent i ſors, 
Perrault? Ceſt qu en pretant 4 ces 
_ eſprits ſublimes | 

Vos facons de parler, vos 2 oe es, 
vos rymes, 
Vous les fais tous pardtre des per. 
raults. 


2 


Some of the Trench Acade- 


5 my took the Care to ſend theſe, 

ch and other ſuch Pieces into Eng- 
land, and other Countries, to 
id clear their Reputation from the 


Slander drawn upon them by two 
or three of their Body; and treat- 
ed the Reverence of the Antients 
as nn Sacred, and the 
1 Want 
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Want of it, as Barbarous and 
Prophane. 
Monſieur FR to oſcpe 
the reſt of this Storm, ſoon chan- 
ged His Party, profeſſing it up- 
on all Occaſions; and to fhew 
the Truth of his Converſion, 
pabhſh'd among other ſmall 
Pieces, the Dialogue in Homer 
between Hector pa Andromac he, 
which He had tranflated into 
French, and preſented to the A- 
cademy, March the 3d 1693. af. 
ter a Speech made them upon 
this Subject, wherein are theſe 
Lines; both the Verſes and the 
f Speech, being lince prinicd. to- 
1 nt 
Whatever Care I have * 
to praiſe Homer upon all Oc- 


C cafions, and to 9 0 
2 Aux, for the moſt 0 
OE vaſteſt, 5 the nobleſt 


Genius 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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Genius, that has ever been in 


Poeſy; Yet, becauſe I had ta- 
ken the Liberty of remarking 
ſome 7 in His Works, 


* Men have riſen up againſt me, 


00 


cc 


as if I had committed ſome 


High Treaſon : And that which 


ought to have been regarded 
— as the Part of a Gramma- 


rian, has been taken up as an 


audacious Enterprize, which 


deſerved all the Scorn and In- 
dignation of Parnaſſus. 
© Now, that I may not be be- 


lieved to have ſo ill a Taft, 
as to be inſenſible of the Beau: 


ties of this excellent Poet, and 


to admire what is admirable in 


Him, I have tranſlated one 
of the fineſt Paſſages of his 
Thades : I thought, if the Pro- 
. a teſtations I have ſo often made, 


- io honour the Author of this 
„ Poem. 


C24) 
Poem, could not perſwade 
e World; ; yer this Tranſla- 
tion might do it, ſince it is 
certain, that one would not 
© rake the Pains to tranſlate into 

* French a Piece of Greek Poc- 


cc 


cc 


"> Heemed ir. 
By this it appears, with What 


- Indignation and Scorn this new 


Opinion of our Modern Admi- 


rers, has been uſed in France; 


and how penitent a Recantation, 
Monſicur Perrault thought fit 
to make for his former ' Errors: 
So as thoſe, who have ſince fol. 


lowed and defended him, or his 


firſt Opinions, ſeem to have been 
decoyed into the Net by ano- 
ther Duck, that flew away as 
ſoon as they Were caught. There. 
fore the late Objections againſt 
1 N air favour; bt. the 
M5 Jt S E Me. 


© unleſs one extreamly 0— 


Cay 


Moderns, ſeem to have been 
writ, without any Intelligence of 
what paſſed at Paris before, or 
about that time; having had the 
ill Fortune to be deſerted in 
France, and not countenanced , 
that I know of, in England. For 
the learned Author of the Anti- 
deluvian World, though moſt. 
concerned in that Eff ay upon this 
Subject, has been fo far from 
1 defending this new Aſſertion, 
„chat he has ſince publiſhed his 
Archeologie, and therein ſhewn 

both his great Knowledg and 
ꝑſteem of the antient Learning; 
and proved thereby, that who- 
ever AAR it, muſt eſteem it: 
And left ſuch Modern Advocates 
| for an Evidence of the contrary, 
that whoever deſpiſes it, in com- 
pariſon of the new, does not 


know it. 
7 4 The 


(246 » 
The Wen Advocates to de- 
ſtroy the Monuments of antient 
Learning, firſt think it neceſſa- 
1 0 ew, what mean contemp- 
tible Men were the Founders of 
it, and fall foul upon Pythago- 
ras, the ſeven Sages, Empeqocles 
and Democritus. 1 
For Pythagoras ,, they. are ſo 
gracious as to give him ſome 
quarter, and allow him to be 
a wiſer Man than the Fools a. 
mong whom he lived, in an 3 
norant Age and Country: 
ſhort, they. are content he vl 
paſs for a Lawgiver, but by no 
means, for a Philoſopher. Now 


the good Ju ee ſhewn. 7 0 
wiſe Cenſure of fo. great a 


will caſt ly appear to all + E 
now hum. Pythagoras was indeed 
dcfired, to frame the litten 
155 of a Civil State in a : ſmall, 0 
. Ta 0 


red by all his Followers: Nn 
any of their NE ſo l 


(7) 
of Italy, where he lived; but that 
he had the Misfortunc to periſh 
by a Sedition, in the Govern- 
ment he had formed: So that there 
remain no Records or Traces of 
any of his Civil 0 


Whereas on the other lide, he 


has in all Ages, from his on till 


our time, by all learned Nations 
and Perſons, even Chriſtians as 
well as Pagans, been eſteemed 


the Prince of Philoſophers ; and 


to have excell'd in all Natural 
and Moral Knowledg, „ as well 


25 Civil and Mathematical; From 


bim Socrates. derived thę Frinci- 


ples of Vertue and Morality, as 
well as Plato, both theſe, and 
wo of his Natural Speculati- 

Nor was the Memory of 
= other Philoſopher fo ado; | 


des 
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cesful, in Cad. the Lives of 
the moſt: excellent Men, here. 
of three were bred up toge- 
ther under a Vythagorean Phi- 
loſopher at Thebes, who were 
not excelled by any others of 
their own, nor perhaps ſucceed- 
ing Ages; which were Epaminon- 
3 Pelopidas, and Philip of Ma- 
cedon. 
To diſcredit all the Fountains 
from which Pythagoras is ſaid to 
have drawn his admirable How 
ledg; they cannot gueſs, 
what Purpoſe he ſhould dale 
gone to Delphos, nor that Apollos 
Prieſteſſes there, ſhould have been 
famous for diſcovering Secrets 
in Natural or Mathemarical Mat- 
ters, or Moral Truths: In'this 
5 they diſcover theit deep. Know- 
ledg of Antiquity, taking the 
Orack of Delphos to have been 
© 2 4 - Ma- 


can 


3 by ſome frantick or 


fanatick Wenches ; whereas the 
Pythia's there; were only Engines: 
managed by the Prieſts of Del- 


phos, who like thoſe of AÆgpt, 


were. a Colledge or Society of 


vwiſe and learned Men, in all ſorts 
of Sciences; 30 though the Uſe of 
them was in a manner. wholly 
applied to the Honour and Ser- 
vice of their Oracle. And we 
may gueſs at the reſt, by the laſt 
High Prieſt we know of at Del- 
* 1 mean Plutarch, the beſt 
and moſt learned Man of his 
Age, if we may judg by the 


Writings he has left. Nor could 


it have been without the ſage 


Councils, the wiſe Anſwers, or 


ingenious and ambiguous Eva- 
ſions of theſe Delphick Prieſts, 


that the Credit of that Oracle 


* ” * Y 


ſhould baue continued for ſo 


ad long 


(. 030.) - 
long a Courſe of Time, as from 
the yy ge of the Argonauts, (and 
how u before, no Man 
knows) to the latter End, at leaſt, 
of Zrajan's Reign, Wherein Pla- 
ꝛarch e And how great the 
Credit was, wherein that Oracle 
Was preſerved by the wiſe Con- 
duct of their Prieſts, may be 
gathered from the vaſt Riches 
bi were there heaped up, 
from the Offerings of all the 
Græcian, and ſo many diſtant 
Nations. For before the Sciſure 
made of the Temple at Delphos 
by the Phoceans, they were re- 
ported hy ſome antient Authors, 
to have been as great as thoſe 
which Alexander found in the Pa- 
laces ane Treaſurics of the Kings 
of Perſia a; and tis agreed, that 
the- Photeans, to pay their Ar- 
uo in che Sacred . made 
Hold i 
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bold at once with ſuch. A 1 ; 
of thoſe Treaſures, as amount 
ed to above ten thouſand Ta- 
lents. 7 Av 77 


I have | been ſometimes apt to 


| | 254g and Lightnings; and Storms, 
by which this Temple (is ſaid; 


in the beſt antient Authors, 0 . 


have been defended from the 
 Perfrans and the Gauls; that the | 
Prieſts of Delphos had ſome ad 

mirable Knowledg of that kind; 
Which was called Magical 3 OF 
that they knew the Uſe and Force 
of. Gum powder, ſo many Ages 
ſinee, and teferved it, as they 
did the Effects of 4 their Sci- 
ences, for the Service of their 
God : Nor if it were ſo, would 
it be firahger; that ſuch. an In- 
vention ſhould have been! found 
out then by the Prieſts 1 Del. 


. 15 * <4 
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phos, than that it was ſo of late; 
by a poor German Fryer. - 
For the ſeven Sages, who arc 


treated like the wiſe Men of 


Gotham, and, I doubt by Such, 
as are alike. acquainted with 
both; I | ſhall ſay nothing in 
their Delenee, but direct the 

Reader to the Eſſay M 
44 For Empedocles and Demo- 
critus, I confeſs, the Modern 
Advocates could not have done 
their Cauſe or themſelves more 


kizht, than in chuſing theſe 


wo great Men of the Lade 
after Thales and Pytbagoras, 
for the Objects of their Scorn z 
for none among them had e- 
ver ſo great Eficens, and al nolt 
Veneration às theſe : four. The 
two; laſt were the Heads or 
Founders of the lonick and Ira. 
Hi Sects of: Philoſophers ; and 
brought 


( 223 CT 
brought not, only Aſtronomy 
and Mathematicks, bur Natural 
and Moral Philoſophy firſt among 
the Grecians; whom we may ob- 


ſerve in Hasen time, to have 


been as barbarous as the Tbra- 
cians, governed by nothing but 
Will and Paſſion, Violence, Cru- 


elty, and ſottiſn Superſtition. 


Empedocles was the Glory and 


the Boaſt of Sicily; and of whom 


his Countryman Diodorus, Who 


vas moſt particular in the Sto- 
ry of all that was wonderful in 
that Iſland, ſays, that the Birth 
of. Empedocles had been Glory 


enough to Sicily, though no- 


thing elſe, great or excellent, had 
been produced there. He was 
an admirable Poet, and thought 


even to have approached Homer, 


in a Poem he writ of Natural 
SOT + ;. and Rm which, 4- 
2 Mole 


7 Ry” . 
. 


| Ts 
 tiftole is believed to have drawn I 
the Body of his, fo much fol- 
lowed afterwards in the World. 
Fe firſt invented the Art of O- 
tatory, and the Rules of it. He 
was an Fare Rn, | _ 
ſtopt a Plague at Agrigentum, by 
the Diſpoſal of Fire, which put- 
ged the Air. He performed ſuch 
ures of deſperate Diſcafes, that 
for this, and his foretelling ma- 
ny ſtrange Events, his Citizens 
would have given him Divine 
Honours. He had fo much Cre- 
dit in his State, that he changed 
the Form and Number of their 
great Council; and was offered 
the Principality of Agrigentum, If 
but refuſed it; being as cxcel- MN 
lent in his Morals, as in all other | 


Sciences. 
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Democritus was the Founder of 
that Sect, which made ſo much Þþ ; 
ö 5 Noiſe 
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Noiſe afterwards in che World; 
under the Name of Epicurus; 

who owed him both his Atoms 
and his Vacuum in his Natural 
Philoſophy, and his Tranquility 
of Mind in his Morals; He 
ſpent a vaſt Patrimony in Perſuit 
of Learning, by his Travels, to 
learn of the Magi in C haldæa, 
the Prieſts in Ægypt, as far as 
thoſe of Mero#, and the Gymmoſo- 
phifts of India: He was admira- 


ble in Phyſick, in the Know- 


ledg of Natural Cauſes and E- 
vents': He left many Writings 
in all Sorts of Seiences; ; Where- 
of one, Of the ' World, was fold 
tor. an hundred Talents: And 
tis obvious to gueſs at the Va- 
lue of the reſt by that of this 
one: For it may be preſumed 
with Appearance enough; that 
hat Perſon ſoever has written 

1 GW one 
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one excellent Book, will never 
write an ill one; as on torher 
ſide, whoever has writ and pub- 
liched one fooliſh Book, will ne- 
ver write a good one. If we 
knew nothing of Democritus, but 
from that excellent Epiſtle of 
Hippocrates to Demagetus, with an 
Account of the Wiſdom of De- 
mocritus, and the Folly. of the Ab- 
derites; the T ee of one ſo 
great Man, might have left ſome 
little Reſp ect for the other. But 
this is a jut Return upon him, 
after two thouſand Years; De. 
mocritus laughed at the World, 
and our Modern Learned laugh 
at Democritus. 

I think, the 888 50 the 
Stone. or Modern Sciences, 
may be further concluded, from 
the. Greatneſs and Excellency of 
thoſe Effects, ſat have been pro- 
5 duced 


n 
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duced by thoſe Cauſes; and td 
this End, I might be allowed to 
Deſcribe, or Rs Tranſcribe 
out of the beſt antient Authors 
the Accounts that are lett us, 


of the Walls of Babylon, With 


the Palace and Tem ple of Be- 
lus, built by the Anion; The 
Town: and Fortreſs of Ecbatan, 


by the Medes. The City and Pa- 


has of Perſepolis, by — Perſians. 
The Pyramids and Obelisks of 


Agypt, the Temple of Vulcan 


there, with the Lake and Laby- 
rinch of Meris. The Coloſſus of 


Rhodes. The Station for two 
hundred Gallies at Carthage; 


built upon two hundred * 


in the Sea, with Galleries over 
them, to hold their Stores. The 


Amphitheatres and Aqueducts at 
— The Bridge of Lrajan 


over the Due The Seven 
20% Qz Towers 


the firſt, were convey'd from one 
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Towers at Byzantium; when it 
was taken and ruined by. Seve- 


rus; built with ſuch admirable 
Art, that any Words ſpoken at 


to t other, till che very laſt, tho 
all at diſtances between them. 
Theſe, and many other Produ- 
ions of the Antients, tho per- 
| haps as little valued by the Mo- 
derns, as their Worthies'; yet I 
_ confeſs, are beyond my Com- 
prehenſion, — they could be 
effected, without ſome other Ma- 
thematical Skill and Engins, than 
have been ſince known in the 
World. . 

I mi gbr add 1 upon the Subject 
af Naval Fabrick, wherein we 
ſeem moſt juſtlyto have Advan- 
tage; the two prodigious Ships 
or Gallies built, the one by Hi. 
ero at * and fenr 7 
| 34 0 thence 
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thence into Ægypt; wherein were 
not only contained all A Apart- 


ments for a Prince's Palace and 


Attendants ; but a Garden with 
natural Flowers and Fruits, and 
Fiſh-ponds, and other uſual Or- 
naments of great Palaces. The 
other was built by P tolomy Phi- 
lopater at Alexandria; and be- 
ſides Room for the King” s Court, 
Attendants, and Guards, con- 
rained four thouſand Men at the 


| Oat. 


E 


ght further relate Sen 


the moſt credited Authors; thoſe 
long and ſtupendious Defences, 
| that were made at Jyre, againſt 


all the Forces of Alexander; at 
Rhodes, againſt Demetrius; and 


at Syracuſe againſt the Roman Pow: 


ers, by the ſole: Force of Ma- 
e Skill and Eng ins 3 


1 vhich OO ſuch vaſt Weights 


4 
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(ny 
into the Air, with ſuch Eaſe, and 
directed their Fall with ſuch Cer- 
tainty, as might have almoſt gi- 
ven Credit to that bold Word 


of Archimedes; Give me but where 


to ſtand n and I will remove the 
Earth. 

But, tis enough to give theſe 
Inffaices of the wonderful Ef- 
fects and Operations of the An- 
tient Sciences, and thereby Oc- 
caſion of Enquiry, and 1 am 
ſure, Entertainment, to ſuch as 
are not acquainted with them. 

In the mean time, ſince the 
Mieders Advocates yield, though 
very unwillingly, the Preemi- 
nence of the Antients in Poetry, 
Oratory, Painting, Statuary, and 
Architecture; I ſhall proceed to 
examine the Account they give of 
thoſe Sciences, wherein they af. 
. the Moderns to excell — 


© 4 2 | An- 
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Antients; whereof they make 
the chief to be, the Invention 
of Inſtruments ; Chymiſtry ; A- 
natomy ; Natural Hiſtory of Mi- 
nerals, Plants, and Animals; A- 


ſtronomy, and Opricks ; Mufick ; 


Phyſick ; Natural Philoſophy 
Philology, and Theology Of 
all which, I ſhall 1 : hae 
Survey. N ch {7 FTE: Ke ta 1 
Here it is peel the Know- 
ledge of the Antients and Moderns 


| in the Sciences laſt mentioned, was 
to have been compared; But, whe- 
| ther the Author deſigned to have 


gone through ſuch a Work Himſelf, 


or intended theſe Papers only for 


Hints 10 ſome body elſe that 405 red 
them, is not known. 

We fier which the reſt was to fol. 
low, written in his own Hud: 45 


| 24 Though 
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. 1 may caſily be con- 
jcftured, from the wonderful 
roductions of the Antients, 
how great their Sciences were, 
eſpecially in the Mathematics; 
which is of all other the moſt 
valuable, to the Uſe and Bene- 
fit of Mankind; yet we have 
all the Teſtimonics beſides, that 
can be given, of the Height 
they were at among the ==: 
aus, from the ingenuous Con 
feſſions of the Greek Authors, 
as well as from the Voyages that 
were made into Ægypt, . Pheni- 
cla, Babylon, 200 even the Iudlies, 
by thoſe. who were allowed for 
the greateſt among the Greek Law: 
givers and Philoſophers ;. where⸗ 
of ſo diſtinct ah Account has 
been given in that Eſſay of the 
Miſcellanea ( lech mentioned 94 


041 h upon 
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upon Antient and Modern Learn- 
ing: But the Modern Advo- 


cates can believe nothing of it, 


becauſe we know none of the 
Records or ech of thoſe 
Nations remaining, but what was 
left us by the Greeks. z and con · 
clude = Infancy of he Megyp 
trans in other Sciences,  berauſe 


they left no Account of, their 


own Hiſtory, pr the Reigns of 
hear Kings. 


might content my ſelf wich 
En — been already made ſo 
plain in this Matter, by ſhew⸗ 
ing, how thoſe antient Eaſtern 
Nations were generally with- 


out Learning, except what was 


poſſeſt by the Prieſts, and pre- 
ſerved as ſacred in their Col 
leges and | Temples ; ſo that 
when thoſe, came to be. ruined, 
their Learning Was ſo too. — 

8 
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has been alſo demonſtrated in 
the ſame Eſſay, how. all the Traces 
and Memorials of Learning and 
Story, may be loſt in a Nation, 
by the Conqueſt of barbarous 
People, great a Magus and great 
Inundations; and for Inſtance; 
how little is known in Ireland, 
of what is ſo generally believed, 
of Learning having flouriſhed 
there. And how little we ſhould 
know, even of antient Greece or 
ah, or other Parts of Europe, 

a Aſia, if the two learned 

Languages of Greek and Latin 
had not been preſerved, and 
continued in Credit and in Uſe 
among the few Pretenders to a- 
ny ſort of Learning, in in thoſe 
Parts of the World. upOR the 
Ravages and Deſt ructions in 
them, by the barbarous Not 
thern Nations. 7 Setze THAT | 
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But to put this Matter paſt 
Diſpute, I ſhall ſhew more par- 
ticularly, when and how, the 
Ancient Learning decay'd in thoſe 
Nations where it ſo much flou- 
riſhed, in the Height of their 
Empires; and fell or declined 
with the Loſs of their Liberties, 
or Subjection to new Conque- 
rors. 

J will not e * fam 
what Antiquity of Time, Learn 
ing flouriſh d among the Agyp- 
tians or Aſſyrians ; becauſe theſe 
Moderns will not allow the plain- 
eſt Accounts given us by the 
beſt Greek and Latin Authors, 
of the Duration of thoſe Em- 
pires, tho not contrary to the 
Periods allowed us by the Scrip- 
tures; But the Reaſons they give 
for not believing chem, ſeem too 
weak and friyulous to be taken 
notice 
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notice of: As firſt, That we have 
no Account of the Aſſyrian Kings 
in Scripture, till Tiglatb-Pileſer, 
and others; whereas, the Scrip- 
tures take no notice of the Sto- 
tory, of either Agyprians, Afſyri- 
ans, Hyrians, or Sydonian Govern- 
certain times, a Relation to the 
Affairs of the Fews or their Com- 
mon- wealth. And as it has ne- 
ver fuceeeded: with ſo many 
learned Men, that have ſpent 
their whole Time and Pains, to 
agree the Sacred with the Pro- 
fanc Chronology; (not to except 
Sir Jotzn Marſbam 's great Indu- 
ſtry) ſo I never expect ro: fect ir 
done to any Purpoſe. [Their 
next -Reaſon is, becauſe we have 
no Account” of che Actions 
of ſo many Aſſyrian: Kings, as 
are reckoned from Semiramis 
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to- Sardenapals 3; they. cannot 
canccive, that their Lives were 


paſki in their Palaces, and the En 


tertainments of Leifure and Plea 


ſure., | during the uninterupted 


Felicity, as well as vaſt Extent 
of, their Empire, — the De- 
ſires of encreaſing, or the Fears 
of loſing any part of it, while 
= excellent Orders at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, were obſerved ; and there- 
by, as well as by their Princes 


ſeldom appearing out of their 


vaſt Palaces and Paradiſes, (or 
Gardens and Parks about them) 


the Adoration of thoſe Kings 


was preſerved among their Sub- 


ſects. VII 


Now I conſeſß, A pe of an 


eaſy; and quiet Temper, might 


be: allowed, hardly to imagine, 


what Kings in ſuch a Poſture of 


Foote: and Power ſhould; do, 


more 
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more than to preſerve the Order 
and Quiet of their Kingdoms ; 
or how they ſhould furniſh their 
Ages with more Story, than of 
their Magnificence in their Build- 
ings and Treaſures; Nor do we 
find much more recorded, of 
Solomon's long and happy Reign 
among the Jews : Nor are they, 
in the Miſcellanea, employed in 
Gardening all that time, though 
the firſt Accounts of Gardening 
are there deduced from Aria. 
But, ſuppoſe thoſe idle Kings, 
beſides the Entertainments of 
Luxury and Pleaſure, ſhould have 
ſpent their Time (or What lay 
upon their Hands) in Chymiſtry, 
in Anatomy, in the Stories of 
Plants and Animals; in Opticks 
and Philology; in ſuch Specula- 
tions as the Royal Society en- 
tertain chemſelves and the ih, 
„ 
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with; or in converſing with their 
Magi, or other learned Men: I 
hope it cannot be denyed, but 
Princes might paſs their Lives in 
ſuch Entertainments, vithout 
bloody and violent Actions, that 
make = Subject of common 
„„ 

And yet who knows, * ma- 
ny ſuch there were too, in the 
Courſ: of thoſe Empires, during 
thoſe Ages; but the Records of 
them loſt, with their other Sci- 
ences, further, than ſome Me- 


mory and ſhort Accounts given 


us by the few Greek Authors that 

we have now remaining. Vix- 

ere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

I The antient A Hrian Learning 
which had run ſo long a Courſe 
of Time, and grown to ſo great 

1 Height 1 in the Colleges or So- | 

| cieties of. their Magi, or Chaldæ- 

Ys ans, 


£ Y 


ans, "FOO. to decay upon the 
Conqueſt of that Empire, firſt by 


the Medes, and aſtetiratds by Cy- 
rus and his Perſians, who were then 
a fort of barbarous Nation, that 
knew nothing, beyond what they 
had learned and practiſed, from 
the Civil or Military Inſtituti- 

ons of C yrus, a wile Lawgiver 
as 10 wall ak as great Captain, and 
thereby, the Founder of that 
mighty Kingdom. But the laſt 
and fatal Blow, given to that an- 
tiem Learning, was in the time 
of Darius, Father of Xerxes, Who 
with the reſt of the Perſians, 
ſpighted at the Magi, upon the 
— of the Crown by one 
of their number, (that counter- 
feited a younger Son of Cyras al 


ter the Death of Cambyſes, 4 when 
he came to be ſetled in that 


Throne; endeavour d to aboliſſfi, 


not 
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not only their Learning and 
Credit, but their Language too, 
by changing the old Aſyrian Cha- 
racters, and introducing thoſe of 
Perfia, which grew to be the 
common Uſe of that whole Em- 

Under the firſt and ſecond Race 
of theſe Perſian Kings, the Geni- 


us of that Nation being whol- | 
ly military, their Conqueſts were 
indeed vaſtly extended, beyond = 
the Bounds of the Af/yrian Em | 
pire, by ſubduing Iydia, the leſ- — 


ſer Aſia, and the whole King- 
dom of Agypt, which had ever 
been a Rival of the Afyrian 
Greatneſs : But during the Suc- 
ceſſions of this Monarchy, all 
Learning was ſo loſt among 
chem, that no certain Records _— 
vere preſerved, either of Actions _ 
| or of Times, under the Races of i 
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the Aſſyrian Kings: So as the firſt 
Period of Story which remains 
in any prophane Authors, ſeems 
to begin with Cyras : And all be 
fore his Birth, is ſo obſcure, fo 
variouſly reported, or ſo ming- 
led with Fable and Truth, chat 
no ſound or certain Judgment 
can be fixed upon them, what- 
ever Pains have been employ'd to 
reconcile them. For all other 
Sciences, they were in a manner 
extinguiſh'd during the Courſe 
of this Empire, excepting only 
a Smatter of Judicial Aſtrology, 
by which, under the Name of 
C haldeans, ſome of that Racc 
long amuzed i ignorant and cre- 
dulous People. 

But upon -x 4 Sun-ſct of this | 
ancient Aſyrian Learning, it be- 
gan to dawn in Greece, with the 
Lend and flouriſhing of the 
Ar e- 


Fa  _ 
Athenian State, by whoſe Navi- 
gations and Traffick. ſeveral No- 
ble Wits among them and the 
reſt of the Grecians, entered in- 
to Commerce with the Ægyp- 
tians and Phenicians ; and from 
them or their Prieſts, drew the 


firſt Rudiments of thoſe Sciences, 


which they brought into Greece, 
and by which, they grew ſo res 
nowned in their own and after 


Ages. Such were Solon, Pytha- 
goras, Democritus, Plato, and ma- 


ny others; whoſe Lives and Voy- 


ages into thoſe Eaſtern Regions, 


we arc leſs acquairited with, by 
the Loſs of ſo many Books, and 


the Injuries of devouring Time. 
The Learning of the Mgypri- 
ans whenever it began, conti- 
med 3 in great Height and Ad- 
miration of their Neighbours; 
all the Reign of Nectanebus 5 
R 2 


when; 
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when after a Revolt of the A. 
gyptians from the Perſian Empire, 
which laſted and proſpered in 
two or three Kings Reigns; one 
of the Artaxerxes ſubdu d K. 
Abt, and this laſt of the Ægyp- 
tian Kings; Reduced the whole 


Kingdom to the Perſian Obedi- 


ence; but enraged at their Re- 
bellion and obſtinate Reſiſtance, 
executed his Conqueſt with ſuch 
Rage, that beſides infinite Slaugh. 
ters, he razed many of their 2 
ties, and the Walls of them all; 
ruined their Temples, deſtroyed 
_ or. diſperſed their Prieſts, and 
the Archives or Records of thoſe 
famous Colleges, and whatever 
of them he thought fit to pre- 
ſerve, he carried 07 wich him 
into Perſia. 
This happened during the 
9 Reign of Philip of Macedon, 


and 


Z 
| 
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and gave a fatal Period to the 
antient Ægyptian Learning, and 


Sciences. After which Time, we 


know of no Voyages made by 
the Greek Philoſophers into Æ- 
gypt, upon that Search; but Pla- 
to was the laſt of Renown, that 
undertook that Voyage, who li- 
ved and was in ÆAgypt, not long 
before this cruel Revolution. 
Tis true, the Grecian Races 
of Kings, afterwards in Agypt, 
called ee during the Qui- 
et and Felicity of many Reigns, 
endeavoured all they could, the 
Reſtoration of Learning among 
them, by Countenance, and all 
forts of Encouragement to their 
Prieſts. that remained, and by the 


Collection of that vaſt Linas 


at Alexandria : But the Learning 

and Science of the old Ægyptian 

rieſts was never recovered; 
: 2 and 
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and that profeſſed by the new, 
was turned to Superſtition and 
Myſtery, Initiations, and Expia- 
tions, the procuring or foretel- 
ing Events by myſtical Sacrifi 
ces, or magical Operations, which 
laſted indeed to Adrian's time, 
but without Credit or Eſteem, 
among the wiſer Part of the | 

World. 
The ſame, or rather a greater 
Deſolation, than that of Agypt 
in the time of Nefanebus, was 
made of the Sidonians, and their 
whole City and Territory, by the 
ſame Artaxerxes, in his Paſlage 
from Perſia to #gypt, upon the 
Rebellion of that City. The like 
happened to Tyre, upon the cru- 
el Conqueſt by Alexander the 
Great, of that famous City. 
(Though the antient Zyre that 
ſtood upon the Continent had 
been 


(a9) 
been ruined long before.) And 
with the Ruin of theſe two, pe- 
riſhed the Phenician Learning, 
which had flouriſhed there for 
ſo many Ages, and no Account 
left us of them, beſides what re- 
mains in the very few antient 
Greek or Latin Books that are 
preſerved among us. How few 
they are indeed, may be very 
juſtly bewailed, the Compaſs of 
them extending, but from the 
time of Hippocrates, to that of 
of Marcus Antoninus, which was 
about four hundred Years ; and 
yet the number of thoſe, written 
in that Period, and preſerv d to 
our Age, is more to be deplo- 
red. But I ſhall not enter in- 
to Search, of the Cauſes or 
Times of the loſs of ſo many of 
the reſt, as we find mentioned 
by Diodorus, Origen, Athenaus, Or © 
0 R 4 others, 


— 
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others, whereof ſome were not 
long before Conſtantine. And it 
18 en that the young Em 
peror Gordian was ſo great a 
Lover of Learning, that in his 
ſhore Reign he collected a Li 
brary of ſixty two thouſand Vo- 
lumes; but what became of them, 
Or when ſo many Monuments 
of the antient Learning were 
Joſt, I Cannot undertake to find 
out: Only "tis certain, that be 
fides infinite numbers of Gree 
Hiſtories and Poets, thoſe of all 
the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers 
arc loſt, beſides what has been 


* of Plato and e 
te 


I cannot but take notice, how 
hardly the modern Advocates 
part with their own Conceſſions 
to the Antients, in Poctry and 
Eloquence ; and upon what ju 
. dici ious 
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dicious Grounds 4 detract 
from them in the firſt, and con- 
teſt with them in the other: 
They allow indeed the Sweet: 
; neſs af the Greek, Poetry to be 
| inimitable, but attribute it whol- 
ly to the Language, and the 
Sounds and Syllables that com- 


—— py * * 


hem. cnt 


$ poſe it. They might as well fay, 
c the Excellence of Picture comes 
d from the Beauty of the Colours; 
e and of Statuary, from the Eine- 
k neſs of the Marble ; whereas a 


— 
2 


common Hand with the fineſt 
rs Colours in the World, can paint 
n nothing better than a Sign-Poſt : l 
and the drawing of a Hand in 
ir black and white, may be of ten 
times more Art and Value, as 
well as Beauty, than a common 
Picture, though never ſo finely 

coloured. 'Tis the ſame thing 
in a the D is but 


the 


2 — _ —— by 
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„ 
the colouring ; tis the Concep- 
tion, the Invention, the Judg- 
ment, that give the Life and 
Spirit, as well as Beauty and 
Force, to a Poem. And ] deſire 
to know, whether any of the Greek 
Poets, that writ after the end 


of the Ptolomy's Race in Agypt, 


are at all comparable to thoſe 
that writ before; yet we have 
but too many of them left us to 


make the Compariſon. 


Upon the Subject of Elo- 
quence, they will have it, that 
Padre Paolos Council of Trent, 


and Comines's Memoires, are e- 


qual to Herodotus and Livy ; and 
ſo would Strada be too, if he 
were but impartial. This is ve- 
ry wonderful, if it be not a jeſt; 
for Padre. Paolo, he muſt. be al- 


| lowed for the greateſt Genius of 
his Age, and pcrhaps of all the 


Moderns, 


<Q 232) 
Moderns, as appears in his othre 
Writings, as well as the Coun- 
cil of Trent; which is indeed no 
Hiſtory. of any great Actions, 
but only an Account of a long 
and artificial Negotiation, be- 
twecen the Court and Prelates of 

Nome, and thoſe of other Chri- 
ſtian Princes: So that I do not 
| fee, how it can properly be {tiled 
an Hiſtory ; the Subject whereof 
are great Actions and Revolu- 
tions: And by all the ant ient 
Criticks upon . the firſt 
Part of the Excellence of an Hi- 
ſtorian, is the Choice of a no- 
ble and great Subject, that my 
be worth his Pains. 

For Philip de Comints, none e- 
ver call'd it a Hiſtory ; nor he 
| himſelf, other than Memoires ; 
nor docs either the Subject de- 
ſerve it, or the Author; who is 


| valued 
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valued only for his great Truth 


of Relation, and Simplicity of 


Sele 
There are three, which I do 
not conceive well, how they can 
be brought into the number of 
Sciences; which are, Chymiſtry, 
Philolo Oy, and Divinity. 

For Thar part of Chymiſtry, 
Which is converſant in diſcover- 
ing and extracting the Virtue 
of Metals, or other Minerals, 
or of any Simples, that are em- 
ploy'd bak Succeſs, for Health 
or Medicine, 'tis a Study that 
may be of much Uſe and Benefit 
to Mankind, and is certainly the 


moſt diverting Amuſement to 


thoſe that purſue it. - But for the 
other Part, which is applied to the 
Tranſmutation of Metals, and 
the. Search of the Thiloſop her's 
Stone, which has liabred: not 
to 
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to ſay, turned ſo many Brains 
in the later Ages: Tho ſome 
* Men cannot comprehend, how 
there ſhould have been ſo 
much Smoak, for ſo many A- 
“ges in the World about it, 
* without ſome Fire. Tis caſie, 
think, to conceive, that there 
has been a great deal of Fire, 
without producing any thing 
but Smoke. If it be a Science, 
tis certainly one of the Liberal 
ones; for the Profeſſors or Fol- 
lowers of it, have ſpent more 
Money upon it, than thoſe of all 
other Sciences together; and 
more than they will ever reco- 
ver, without the Philoſopher's 
Stone. Whether they are now 
any nearer than they were when 
they began, I do not know; nor 
could ever find it determined a- 
mans wiſe and learned Men, 
4 whether 
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whether Alchymy were any thing 
more than a wild Viſion or Ima: 
gination of ſome ſhatter d Heads, 
or elſe, a Practice of Knaves up- 
on Fools, as well as ſometimes 
of Fools upon themſelves. For, 
however Borrichius, or any o- 
thers, may attribute the vaſt Ex- 
pences of the Pyramids, and 
Treaſures of Solomon, to the Phi- 
loſophers Stone; I am apt to 
believe, none ever yet had it, 
except it were Midas, and his 
Poſſeſſion ſeems a little diſcredi- 
ted by his Aſſe's Ears: And I 
wiſh the Purſuit of many others, 
may not fall under the fame 
Prejudice. For my own part, 1 
confel J have always look'd up- 
on Alchymy in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, to be like Enthuftaſm in 
Divinity, and to have troubled 
the World much to the fame 
Purpofe. 


(mn. 
Purpoſe. And I ſhould as ſoon 
fall into the Study of the Roſy- 

cruſian Philoſophy, and expect 

to' meet a Nymph or a Sylph, 
for a Wife or a Miſtreſs, as 
with the Elixir for my Health, 
or Philoſophers Stone for my 

rForrmupe: 4; 

'Tis not ſo difficult to com- 
prehend, how ſuch a Folly ſhould 
laſt ſo long in the World, and 
yet without any Ground in Na- 
ture, or in Reaſon; if a Man 
conſiders, how the Pagan Reli- 
gion laſted for ſo many Ages, 
with ſuch general Opinion and 

Devotion; which yet all now 

confeſs to have been nothing, 

but an Illuſion or a Dream, with 
ſome Practice of cunning Prieſts, 
upon the credulous and igno- 
rant People: which ſeems to 

have been the Caſe of thas! e. 

| dern 


= 
dern Science; for antient it is 
none, nor any at all that! Tow 
of. 


what to make of it; and leſs, 


Sciences : If it be only Criticiſm 
upon antient Authors and Lan- 


guages ; he muſt be a Conju- 


rer that can make thoſe Mo- 
derns with their Comments, and 
Gloſlarics, and Annotations, more 
learned, than the Authors them- 
felves in their own Languages, 


as well as the Subjects they 


treat. 5 

I muſt confeſs, that the Cri- 
ticks are a Race of Scholars, I 
am very little acquainted with; 
having always eſteemed them but 
hke Brokers, who having no Stock 
of their own, ſet up and trade 


with that of other Men; buying 
here 


For Philology, I know not t well | 


how it came into the number of 


er 


here, and calling «Oh and « 1 — ; 


monly abuſing. both 1ides, 


make out a little paultry Gain, : 
either of Money or of Credir, 


for themſelves; and care not at 
whoſe Coſt. Yet the firſt- De- 


ſign of theſe kind of Writers, 
after the Reſtoration of Learn- 
ing in theſe weſtern Parts, was 


to be commended, and of much 


Uſe and Entertainment to the 


Age. Tis to them we owe the 
Editions of all the antient Au- 
thors, the beſt Tranſlations of 
many out of Greek, the reſto- 
ring of the old Copies; maimed 
with Time or Negligence, - the 


correcting of others miſtaken in 


the tranſcribing, the explaining 
Places obſcure, in an Age ſo ig- 
norant of the Stile or Cuſtoms 
of the Antients: And in ſhort, 


endeavouring to recovet thoſe 
N old 


w 
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old Jewels out of che Duſt and 
Rubbiſh, wherein they had been 
ſo long loſt or ſoiled; to reſtore 
them to their native Luſtre, and 


make them. appear in their truc 


Light. 

This made up the Merit and 
Value of the Conia for the firſt 
hundred Tears, and deſerved 
both Praiſe and, Thanks of the 


Age, and the Rewards of Prin- 
ces, as well as the Applauſe of 


common Scholars, which they 
generally received. But ſince 
they. have, turned their Vein, to 
debaſe the Credit and Value of 
the Antients, and raiſe their own 


ahoye thoſe, to whom they owe 


all the little they know ; and in: 
ſtead: of true Wit, Senle,, or Ge- 
— tO; SAP eir qyn pro- 
der Colours of Pride, Envy, or 

Derrachon, in wle they a 
5 0 


ot IMO 
To trouble themſelves and the 
World with vain Niceties and 
captivus Cavils, about Words 
and Syllables, in the judgment 
of Stile; about Hours and Days, 
in the Account of antient Acti- 
ons or Times; about antiqua- 
ted Names of Perſons or Places, 
with many ſuch worthy Trifles; 
aud all this, to find ſome Occa- 
ſion of cenſuring and defaming 
ſuch Writers as are, or have been 
moſt eſteemed in the World. 
Raking into flight Wounds where 
they Fn any, or ſcratching till 
they make ſome, where there 
wete none before: There is, 1 
thmk, no ſort of Talent ſo dif- 
piſable, as that of ſuch common 
Criticks, who can at beſt pretend, 
but to value themſelves, by diſco _ 
vering the Defaults of other Men, 
rather than any Worth or Me- 
BEE £4 S 2 rit 
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rit of their own : A ſort of Le- 
vellers, that will needs equal the 
beſt -or richeſt of the Country, 
not by improving their own E- 
ſtates, |, but reducing thoſe of 
their Neighbours, and making 
them. appear as mean and wretch 
ed as themſclves. The truth is, 
there has been ſo much written 
of this kind of Stuff, that the 
World is ſurfeited with the ſame 
Things over and over; or old 
common Notions, new dreſt, and 
perhaps embroider " Wan 

For Dyvinity, wherein they 
give the Moderns ſuch a Prefe- 
rence. above the Antients, they 
might as well have made them 
excell in che Knowledg of our 
Common Law, or of the Engliſ 
Tongue; ſince our Religion wa 
as. little known to the antient 
s and e he 5 

an. 
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Language or our Laws: And 1 


cannot but wonder, that any Di- 
vine ſhould fo much debaſe Reli- 
gion or true Divinity, as to intro- 
duce them thus prepoſterouſſy in- 

to the number of human Scien- 
ces : Whereas they came firſt to 
the Jews, and afterwards to the 
firſt Chriſtians, by immediate 


Revelation or Inſtruction from 


God” Himſelf: Thus Abraham 
learn'd, that there was but one 
true God, and in purſuit. of that 
Belief, contrary to the Opinion 
of the learned C haldæans, among 
whom he lived, was content to 
forfake his own Country, and 
cone into Paleſtine : So Moſes 


was inftructed to know God 


more particularly, and admitted 


| both ro fee his Glory, and to 
learn His Name. Jehova, and to 
inſtitute from Heaven, the whole 


Hou S 3 - aw 


Religion of the Jews: So.the 
Prophets under the old Teſta- 
ment, were taught to know the 


Will of God, and thereby, to in- 


ſtruct the People in it, and cna- 
bled to propheſy, and do Mira. 
cles, for a Teſtimony of their be- 
ing truly ſear from Heaven. So 


our bleſſed Saviour came into 


the World, to ſhew the Will of 


his Father, to teach his Precepts 


and Commands; and fo his A: 


poſtles and their Diſciples were 
pſt, for 


inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, for 
the ſame Ends. And all 'ocher 
Theology in the World, in how 
learned Nations and Ages ſoc- 
yer it flouriſheg, yet ended in 
gross Superſtition and Idolatry; 
fo that Human Learmng ſeems 

ra. haye yery little ta do with 
true Pivinity, but on the con- 
traty, tp haye turned the Gentiles 
A 
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into falſe Notions of the Deity, 
and even to have miſguided the 
Jews and the Chriſtians, into the 
firſt Sects and Hereſys, that we 
find among them. 30161 e 
We know of little Learning 
among the Jews, beſides that of 
Moſes and of Solomon, till after 
the Captivity, in which their 
Priefts grew acquainted with the 
Language and Learning of the 
Chald#ans ; but this was ſoon 
loſt, in ſuch a broken State as 
theirs was, after their Retürn to 
ſuck a ruined City, and deſo- 
late Country, and fo often per- 
ſecuted, by the Credit of their 
The Learning, which after ward 
we find among the Fews, came 
in with the Grecian Empire, 
that introduced their Learning 
and Language with their Go 

. queſt 
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queſt into Judæa, Before this, 
there were no Diviſion or Seets 
among the 7ews,i but of ſuch as 
followed the true Prophets or 
the falſe, and worſhipped God 
or Basel. With the Grecian Lan- 
guage and Learning, entered 
— Philoſophy, and out of this 
aroſe the two great Sects of Pha- 
| riſees and Sadduces : „The Pha- 
riſees in all Opinions, which they 
could any way conform to their 
own Worſhip or, Inſtitutions, 
followed the eee e of - Pla- 
10; the Sadduces; o Epicurus. 
The firſt profeſſed. the, {tyicteſt 
Rules of Virte and ehe 
Hopes and Fears Ga e 
Puniſnments in a er World i; 
The, Exiſtence pf Angek;,.1apd 
Spirits ſcparate from es: 
But the Sadduces believed. lixtle 
or POS of "ny: of theſe; 1105 
55 ihr 
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ther than to cover themſelves 
from the Hatred and Perſecu- 


tion of the other Sect, which Was 
the moft- popu la. 


For that Rabbinical Leaming, 
that is pretended by the Jews, to 
have begun ſo. long before the 
Captivity, and to have continu- 


ed by Tradition down to the 


time of the Talmud: I muſt con- 
feſs, that notwithſtanding the 
Credit has been given to it, and 
all the Legends introduced by 


it, in the laſt Age; I cannot find 


any Traces of it, which ſeem at 


al 25 I | beyond the time of the 


oath antient or modern * 


Fed. to e to conſider and 


19009 Fg deter- 
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determine, who have mote E. 
ſteem for it than I. a 
For Chriſtianity, it came into 
the World, and ſo continued in 
the firſt Age, without the leaſt 
Pretence of Learning and Know- 
ledg, with the greateſt Simpli- 
city of Thought and Language, 
as well as Life and Manners, 
holding forth nothing but Piety, 
Charity, and Humility, with the 
Belief of the Wel ras and of his 
Kingdom; which appears to be 
the main Scope of the Goſpel, 
and of the Preaching of the A. 
poſtles; and to have been amo 
concealed from the Wife ah che 
Learned, as well as the Mighty 
and the Noble, by both Which | 
Sorts, it was eicher detided of 
perſecuted. | 

The firſt that malle AUR of 
Learning, wete ed — a 
chers 


thers of the Second * only 
to confute the Idolatrous Wor- 
ſmhip of the Heathens, and their 
Plurality of Gods; endeavour- 
ing to evince the Being of One 
God, and Immortality of the 
Soul, out of ſome of their own 
antient Authors, both Poets and 
Philoſophers, eſpecially out of 
the Writers of the Platonick, Nor 
and the Verſes of Orphexs, 
the Sibyls, which then wel fen 
Genuin, though they 47 ſince 
1 the Moderns been queſtioned, 
if not exploded : Thus Minutizs 
Felix, 5 igen, Clemens end 
ws, Tertullian, made uſe of the 
Learning of -fuch fuch as were then 
Antient to them, an 990 
became Champions of the Chris 
ſtian Faith, againſt the ce. 
by force of chen ne Wes⸗ 
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After the third Century, and 
upon the Riſe of the Arrian and 
other Hereſies in the Chriſtian 
Church; their Learning ſeems 
_chiefly to have been imployed 
in che Defence of the ſeveral O- 
dinions, T rofeſſed by the Ortho- 
ox or the Arrians, the Weſtern 
or the Eaſtern Churches, and ſo 
to have long continued, by the 
frequent Riſe of ſo, many Here 
yes. in the Church. 

And I doubt this king If 
Leatditig has been but too great, 
and made too much Uſe of, up- 
on all the Diviſbns of C belle 
dom; ſince the Reſtoration of 
Leatt ing in theſe Weſtern Parts 
Grid: Tet css very 10. 
2 has been chiefly 
—.— WL prove” their ſeyeral 

Geile to be'tho a gtecable 
— "thoſe of the antient Eaten 
T5 NA | ä | an 


— 
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and the Inſtitutions of the Pri- 
mitive Times, which muſt needs 
give the Preference to the An- 
tients above the Moderns in Di- 
vinity, ſince we cannot pretend 
to know more of what they knew 
and practiſed, than Therfelves : 
And 1 did as little believe, that 
any Divine in England, would 
compare Himſelf or his Learn- 
ing with thoſe Fathers, as that 
any of our Phyſicians would 
theirs with Hippocrates, or our 
n With Archime- 
ES. . 
One would think that che mo- 
dern Advocates, after having 
cConfounded all the Antients, and 
all that eſteem them, might have 
been contented ; but one of ; 
them, I find, will not be ſatis- 
fied to condemn the reſt * the 
World, without applauding 111 
FO e 


* 
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elf; and therefore falling into 


a Rapture upon the Contemplari- 
on of his own Wonderful Perfor. 
manee, he tells us; Hitherto in 
the main” I pleaſe my felf, that 
there cannot be much ſaid againſt 
what I have aſſerted, c. 
I wonder a Divine upon firch 


au Oecafbn, ſhould nor at leaſt 
have had as much Grace as a 


Lav i Ae; : Who 
after a dull redious Argument, 
that had wearied the Court and 
the Company » when he went 
from the Bar, was heard mut- 
tering to hinfelf; Non nobis Do- 
mine, non nobis: But this Wri- 


8 rather like the proud Spani- 


ard* that err iow, have St. Lam: 


rences Patience upon the Grid- 


iron aſfribed to tlie Grace of 


Sod, but only to the truc S. 
"aſh Valour'; will not have His 


— 


Cane). 

own Terfectionꝭ and Excollencic 
owing to any thing elſe, but the 
true Force of his own, Modern 
Learning; and thereupon he falls 
into this ſweet Extaſy of Joy, 
wherein I ſhall leave bim eil he 
come to Himſelf. 


The whole Cauſe TIER: 5 
Pretenſions. of antient and Mo- 
dern Learning, will: be beſt deci- 
ded; by. the Compariſon of the 
Perſons and the Things that have 
been produced andre the Inſti- 
tutions and Diſcipline of the one, 

or the other. 
I leaye that of Perſons to the 
Obſervation of the preſent or laſt 
Age, to which it ſeems, the Mo- 
dern Pretences are confined ; and 
to the Accounts given us by the 
beſt Raman and Greek Hiſtorians, 
of: © Wl great * both Prin- 
ces 


a 
ces and Generals, as well as Law- 
givers and Philoſophers, have 
been formed under the Doctrine 


and Diſcipline of the antient Sci- 


ences; and to the Characters of 
Epaminondas, Ageſilaus, Alcibia- 
des, Philip of Macedon, the two 
Scipios, Tulius Cæſar, Trajan, 
Marcus Antoninus, And ſeveral 
others; and of the Noble and 
Tranſcendent Virtues and He- 
roick Qualities of theſe, and ſuch 
other Antients moſt renowned in 
Story; their Fortitude, their Ju- 
ſtice, their Prudence, their Tem- 
perance, their Magnanimity, b 
their Clemency, their Love to 
their Country, and the Sacrifice 
they made of their Lives, or at 
| lea}; of their Eaſe and 'C 
to. the Service thereof: Their 
eminent Mirtues both Civil and 


9 by e they gained | 


033 | ſuch 


ed -« grand Feat, onde. 1+ ww. 


ulet, 
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ſuch famous Victories over their 
Enemies, ſuch paſſionate Love 
from their own Countries, and 
ſuch Admiration of. all Men, 
both in their own and ſuccced- 
ing Ages. i 

For Things to be conſi dered, — = 

they maſt be ſuch as have been 1 
either of ere Uſe, or Plea- | 
ſure to Mankind. In thoſe of | 
Pleaſure, as Poetry, Picture, Sta- | 

I mary, Eloquence, Architecture; i 
Ike Point is yielded by the Mo- 
I derns ; and muſt of neceſſity be 
ſo hy any Man that WE; 2, the 
Deſcriptions of thoſe antient Fa- 
bricks mentioned before, all in 
aBreath ; which were and will 
be Wonders of the World. 
Amo ong other Teſtimonies of 
tir Wit and Science, in their 
Iny d „ Pleaſure ; 3 . one 

ht obſerve, that their 'very + + 
, * Luxary © 
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Luxury was learned, in the Dil 
poſition, Order, and Variety of 
lr Feaſts; ſo contrived, as to 
entertain not only all the Sen- 


es, but the Imagination and In- 


tellectuals too; by Perfumes, 


Muſick , Mimick, both Dumb 
and Vocal; ſhort Scenes and Re- 
| preſentations ; Buffoonries, or 


Comical Diſputes to divert the 

Zompany, and deceive as well 
as divide the Time; beſides more 
Serious and. Philoſophical. Dif 


courſes, Arguments, and Reci 


tations. | 


But above all others = they 
were moſt wonderful in ther 


 Shews or $ pectacula, exhibited ſo 


often at Rome, to entertain the 


People in general, firſt by their 


Adil and Conſuls, and after- 
Wards by their Emperors: Not 
to 1 beth: of the Magnibccngy and 


Order 


& E & © is 
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Order of their Theatres and Tri 


umphs: Tis ſtrange, how ſuch 


Thou ghts could ſo much as en- 


ter into any Mans Head, to de- 


five, of a ſudden, fo much Wa- 


ter into the midſt of a Town or 


a Field, as might repreſent a 
Sea upon dry Ground, bring 
Ships or Gallies rowing into it, 


inf order an abſolute Sea-Battle 


to be fought upon the Land, 
At another time, to plant a vaſt 


Wood of great and green Trees, 
in a plain Field, all encloſed and 


nid with all ſorts of wild 
Beaſts, for the People to hunt, 


to kill, and to eat, next Day at 
their Feaſts; and the Day after, 
all this to diſappear, as if it had 


only been an Apparition, or rai- 


ſed by Inchantment. Such ſort 

of Atchievments among the An- 
ens, and ſuch Effects of their 
T en 
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the Invention and Dif ſpoſition of 
them, ſeem: as difficult for us in 
theſe Ages to Comprehend, as 


for them to execute. . 
Now. for Things of general 
Uſe to Mankind ; they 'are the 
Productions of Agricultur, Phy- 
ſick, and Legiſlature, or Politi- 
cal Orders and Inſtitutions. 
For the firſt; We owe them all 


* 4 f 


to the Antients, who were the In- 
venters of all Arts nec clay to 


Life and Suſtinence, as owing, 


Sowing, Planting, and Conſer- 
ving the Fruits of the Earth to 
a longer Scaſon. All ſorts; of 


GR Wine, Oil „Honey, Checle, 


are the moſt: antient Inventions, 
and not at all A by the 
run 


For Phyſi ck, I leave it tc . 


compared in the Books ad Pra. 8 
ctice 
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of Hippocrates, Galen, and the 


antient Arabians, who follow- 
ed their Rules and Methods, 
with thoſe of Paracelſus and his 


Chymical Followers. 


For Political Inſtitutions, that 
tend to the Preſervation of Man- 


kind, by Civil Governments; 
Tis enough to mention thoſe of 
Cyrus, Ibeſeus, Licurgus, Solon, 
; Fetal. Charondas, Romulus, Nu- 
na Pompilius, beſides the more 


antient Inſtitutions of the Aſj- 
rien and Fgyptian Governments 


and Laws, wherein may be ob- 


ſerved, ſuch. a Reach of Thought, 


ſuch Depth of Wiſdom, 200 
ſuch. Force of Genius,” as the 


Preſumption, and Flattery i it ſelf 
of our Age, will hardly pretend 
to parallel, by any of our mo- 
"RP wala Inſtitutions. is 
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Condition of thoſe antient TOY 
pires, wherein. the Mag? and 
Priefts were ſo'much honoured. 


of old; And alſo to the Free- 
dom of Thought and Enquiry, 
in the Grecian and Italian Re- 
publicks, wherein the antient 


Philoſophers were ſo much e- 
ſteemed : Nor is it ſtrange, that 


all Learning ſhould have been 


| extinguiſh” d in thoſe noble Re- 
gions, by the Conqueſts of bar- 


barous Nations, and thoſe vio- 
lent Governments which have 
ſucceeded them, nor that the 
Progreſs, 
ed by the perpetual Wars and 
Diſtractions that have infeſted 


Exrope, ever {ſince the Fall Of 


the Roman Empite, made way 


for ſo many ſeveral Gothich King- 


doms. or Governments in his 


1 part of the World, where Learn- : 
— ing 


of it ſhould: be mainn- ; 
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ing pretends to be ſo much ad- 
vanced. 

Is 4-5 greateſt Modern Inven- 
tions ſeem to be thoſe of the 
Load. Stone and Gun-powder ; By 
the firſt whereof , Navigati- 
on muſt be allowed to have 
been much improved and ex- 
tended; and by the laſt, the 
Art Military, boch at Sea and 
Land, to have been Ng 
chang ed; yet tis agreed, 
* that the Chineſes Wave 
had the Knowledge and Uſe of 
Gun-powder, many Ages be. 

fore it came into Europe: : And 

beſides, both theſe have not 

| ſerved for any common or ne- 
_  ceflary Uſe to Mankind; one ha. 
ving been employed for their 
Deſtruction, not their Preſerva- 
tion; andthe other, only to feed 
their Avarice, or increaſe ps 
3 Ux-· 


— — rr 
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* Nor can we fay, that 
they are the Itvehtions * 'of this 
Age, wherein Learning and. 
4% K Knowledge are phetchded: to be 
TE wonderfully encreaſed and ad 
— vanced. 1 
e What has bern produce for 
„cc Uſe, Benefit, or Pleaſure of 
le Mankind, by all the airy Specu- 
dB lations of thoſe, who have paf. 
ly 8 fed for the great Advankins of 
1 Knowledge and Learning theſe 
ve laſt fifty Tears, (Which is the 
of Dare of our Modern Preten- 
ders) I confeſs I am yet to ſeek, 
and ſhould be very glad to find. 
I have indeed heard of 'won- 
drous Pretenſions and Viſions of 
Men, poſſeſs d with Notions of 
the W Advancement of 
: Learning and Sciences, on foot 
in this Age, and the Progrels 
they arc like to > make. | in the next: 


As 


The Unive Medicine, | 
Which will certainly cure all that 
have it: The Philoſopher's Stone, 
vhich will be found out by Men 
that care not for Riches: "The 
Tranfuſion of young Blood in- 
to old Men's Veins, which will 
make them as gameſom as the 
Lambs, from which, tis to be 
derived: An Univerſal Lan- 
guage, which may | ſerve all Mens 
Turn, when they have forgot 
their own; The Knowledge of 
208 f ws Thoughts,, With- 
the grievous Trouble of 
Speaking Tho Art of Flying, 
till a Man h ee s.to. fall down 
and. bro ho 15 Double- 
1 bottom... Ships, whereof. ngne 
can aft 55 C gay, beſt ſides 
the that, Was m Ihe 
Admira le: Virtucs, © mae, that r 
ble and neceſſary Juice Called 
Spittle, 


and Modern Learning; * 

led them to à Senſe and Ac- 
X knowledgment of their own Tg- 
: norance, che Imbecility of Hu. 
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Spittle, which will come to ; 
55 fold, and very cheap! in rhe 


Apothecarys Shops: Difcoye- 


ries of new Worlds in the Pla- 


nets, and Voyages between this 
and that in the Moon, to be 
made as frec quently as between 


Fork. and London: Which, ſuch 


poor Mortals as 1 am, think 
as wild as thoſe of Ari lo, but 
without half ſo much it, or 


ſo much Inſtruction; for there, 
theſe modern Sages may know, 
where they may hope m Time 

to find their loſt Senſes, preſer- 
vel in Vials, with thoſe | of. N 


5 One great Pilferrncs wok be 
conte 


d between the Antient 
Theirs 


man 


= 5 
man. - Underſtanding, the In- 
comprehenſion. even of Things 
about us, as Well as thoſe a- 

bove us; fo. as the moſt ſu- 
blime Wits among the An- 
tients ended i in their /Azareanbie ; 
Ours leads us to Preſumptr 
on, and vain Oſtenſtation of 
the little we have learned, 

and makes us think, we do or 
ſhall know, not only all Natu- 
ral, but even what we. call Su- 
pernatural Things; all in the 

Heavens, as well as upon Earth; 
more than all War Hig havc 


known before 


1 A 33 f 2 14448 

Socrates , was BT. the et 
Oracle pronqunced the, wiſeſt 
85 all Men, becauſe He rofeſ- 


that He knew nothing: 
; would} the e have 
faid 


— 
„ 
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ſaid . a. Mau that betas to 


know every thing? Pliny the el- 
der, and moſt learned of all the 
Romans, whoſe Writings are left, 
concludes the Uncertainty and 


Weakneſs of Human Knowledge, 


with, Conſtat  igitur inter tanta 
incerta, nihil elle certi; - Pretter- 


quam hominem. nec miſerius Nee 


quam nec ſuperbirs. But | 
our Modern Learned, and t 


pecially the Divines of that 


Sect, among *whom it ſeems, 


this 2 8 is ſpread, and who 
will have the rorld © to be 


ever improving, and that no- 
thing 18 forgotten that ever 
© was known among Mankind, 


pw. themſelves have foxgot- 


ten, that Humility and Charis | 


ty are the Virtues . which ra 
Go 


through the Scope of the 


pel; ade one would think, they 


* 
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never had read, or at leaſt, ne- 
ver minded the firſt Chapter of 
Eccleſiaſtes, which is allowed 
hy: have been written, not only 
y the Wiſeſt of Men, but e- 
Ye by Divine Inſpiration; where 
Solomon —_— 5 
The T, hing that bas. been, is 
that which ſhall be, and there 
ts no new 7. hing wider the Sun . 
Is there any Thing whereof it 
may. be ſaid, See, this is new? 
It has. been already of old Time 
which. was before us: There is 
n0. Remembrance of former Things, 
neither ſhall there be any Nemem- 
brance of Things that are to come, 
with thoſe that ball come of- 

32 
Theſe, with many outlier Faf: 
ſages. in that admirable Book, 
Were enough, one . think, 
ns 08. 
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to humble and mortify the Pre- 
ſifmption of our Modern Scio- 
lifts, if their Pride were not as 
great as their Ignorance : Or 
if they knew the reſt of the 


World any better than they 
know themſelves. 
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HETHERagood | 
ndition, with 
Fear, of bei 
or an ill, with 
Jope of being well, plea es or 
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The Good of Wiſdom, as it 
moſt conduces to Happineſs 


* „ 


The Effect of Happineſs belt | 
diſcovered, by good Humour, 
and Satisfaction r 

Difference between being Sa- 


tisfied, and Content. 
The Value of Virtue double, 


as of Voir; {one of S 
2 conſiſts in the Eſteem of 
it; the other intrinfick, as moſt 
wituibocing toi the Good: of 
Private Life, and Publick So- 


| 
xr | 
Yofouceult's Refle- 


Ageinſt Rot 
ctions upon Virtue ; qu elle 1 ira 
5 r elle * r = . 

Ia dame. 8 
tax Man's wiklon, , ; 
| Friend; Folly: His worlt E 


- Happincſs wih great Pain; T* 
ad ſo all are” expoſed to ſmall i 
ang common AC dents. 

9 1 9 XS The 7 


>. 
The Sting of a Waſp; a Fit 


* the Stone, the biting of a 
mad Dog, deſtroy for the time; 
the two firſt, Happineſs; and the 


other, Wiſdom it ſelf. 
Tbe only way for a rich Man 


to be healthy, is by Exerciſe, and 8 
Abſtinence, to live as if he were 


poor; which are eſteemed the 
vorſt Pars NE... 
Leiſure and Solitude, the beſt 


Effects of Riches, becauſe. Mo- 
ther of Thoug he. Both avoid- 
ed by moſt geh Men, who feek 


Company and Buſineſs, Which 


are Signs of. being weary of 
themſelves. 


Buſineſs, 1 n bur 


other Diverſions, of which, = 
is in moſt Credit. Nothing: ſo 
f prejudicial ro che Publick. 


Ho few Buſy to good pur- 
vole, for themſelves or Country. 
5 "i 3 1 Vi * 
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Hic quibus imviſ franc, &c. 
And, Hit manus ob Penium, &c. 


Solomor? 85 Enjoy the Good of 


Life, Fear God, and Oy his 
Commandments. | 72 5 


* in 15 Non es awirus, 


to, Quid te exempta juvat 1 


de Previous” una 9 | 


1 mortify Mankind in iber : 


| Deſigns of any tranſcendent Hap- 


pineſs, Solomon's Eecleſi aſles, and 


Marcus Antoninus $ Meditations, 


with  Almanzor ; the greateſt 


Princes of their times, and great- 
et Men at all times. 
The old Man near the Hague, 
that ſerved my Houſe from his 
Nr, To: rich that he. gave 


. 


* 
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it over; bought a Houſe and 


furniſhid: it, at the Hague, re- 


ſolving to live at eaſe the reſt of 
his Life; grew ſo weary of be- 
ing idle, he ſold it, and return- 
ed again to his Dairy. | 
If without other Fears, yet 
that of Death, enough to (| poil 
the greateſt Enjoyments. 
Never to be foreſeen— Quod 
quiſq; vitet nuſquam homini Jotis 
cautum eft in horas. 
A . Man can never : 
live well, unleſs content to die. 
Tis difficult to love Life, and 
yet be willing to part with it. 
The Golden Sentences at Del: 5 
pbos; Know thy ſelf. Nothing 
too > much, By Gomention . 
1 il 
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E. . ſe erde 5 4 Hoa 
Saft. 


Many! Fiend may. 4015 one 
little Good ; one ner much 
hurt. 

In 1 > did 8. e to avoid 
Enemies ; they injure by Chance, 


in a Crowd ſometimes, and 


without Deſign; then hate al- 


ways, whom they have r in- 
jured. 63 f Het A 


To rich Nen Ale peatiih Plea- 


kires of Senſe, coker grow dull 


for want of difficulty, or _— 
by Exceſs. 1115 2 

"The greateſt Advantages; Men 
Hebe by: Riches, are, to Give, 
to Build, to Plant, and make 
pleaſant Scenes, of which, Pi- 


. Aures and Statues make the 'plea- 
ſanteſt Part. K 
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| Fortune, ; 


F and thinking Man. 


Ce 
The greateſt Prince, poſſeſsd 


with Superſtition and Fears of 
Death, more unhappy, than a- 


ot common 
and well conſtirured 


ny private Man 


Mind. 
A Prince ahve; all. Deſires of 


More, or Fears of Change, falls 


to enjoy the Pleaſures of. * 
and good Scenes: For in thoſe 


0 Senſe, he can bave but his 
ſhare, in which, Nature has ſtint⸗ 


ed' all Men. (n. 2 
To what 555 are | cagable” 0 


Sy common Fortune wul:ireach ; 


the reſt is but Oſtentation and 
Vanity, which are below: 2 rn 
Vor 
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ve * each e K Fear, fon . 
© Virtue ſhrinks, ' 
1 Shall in this World, enjoy 
10 worthy Thing : 
No mortal Man the Cup of Sure- 
ty drinks; © 
But is 15 ick our Good from out 
much bad; 
T bat ſo our linle World / may hoon 
Lay 156 2 91 8 | 


2E. 


Quiry 8 Philoſophy: z ichbe 
| - hen he could not get off 
N his Boots at Ninh s 3 ſaid, 
he:knew as good a _ L 

65 go to ſleep with them on. 
— Whoever can die eaſily, may 


live eaſily. 

The Purſuit af Wealth, 
endleſs Care and Pains, is my 
ed but upon the Deſire of be- 


ing ſo 4 further from Want. 


That 


Ali aue, 


Li fe have I worn out, thrice 


( 299 ) 
That of Power, Place, and Ho- 


nour, but upon the Proſpect of 


being ſo much ſafer, from the 
Reſpect it gives; or the having 
others in our Power, inſtead of 
our being in theirs. 

To take every thing by the 
right Hand, rather than the left, 


or the beſt End. 


+2 
thirtyTears, pe py 


= in much Joy, many i in ' Fears. 
et never complain dof Cold or Heat, 
Of Winter Storms or Summer Sweat; 


But gently 100k, all that ngenth | 
2 — 


The laſt Pope's s way 11 get- 
ting the Keys; Nil petere, it 
Teenſare,. de nemine conqueri, | 
How far the Temper of Mind 
ann. nk may g towards het 
115 jef 


— 


(300 „ . 
lief of the worſt: Conditions of - 
Fortune. How little, the beſt _ 
Accidents, or Conditions' of For- 
rune, towards relieving of Di- 
ſtempers of Body or Mind. 

The true end of: Riches, (next 
to doing Good) Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure ; ths common Effect, to en. 
creaſe Care and Trouble. 

A Man's Happineſs, all in his 
own Opinion of ne and o· 
ther Things. 

A Fool happier in ehinkins 
well of himſelf, than a wiſe Man, 
| in others thinking well of him. 

Any Man unbap pier, in re- 
Fr himſelf, if guilty ; 
than in others reproaching him, 
IX innocent. T 

A cafonable; Man aaf 

himſeif it will ſatisfie all others, 
chat are worely ts * of it! 
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1 ruth will be e onc 
time or other, like Cork, tho | 


"ia dovn in the Water. 
To take care of the firſt ill 


Action; which engages one in 
a Courſe of chem, unleſs owned 
and repented. It draws on Diſ- 


guiſe; that, Lying, and unjuſt 
Quarrels. 


A ſhatcered Reputation, never 


again entire: Honour in a Man 
to be eſteemed like that of a 


Woman; once gone, never re- 
covered.” 


All great and ** Things 


in the W orld, brought to paſs 


by Care and Order. 8 
The End of all Wiſdom, Hap · 
vines: In private, of ones own 
Life; in Publick Affairs, of che 
Government... ot e 
The difference of Both hit 
rwcen one 2 and another; 


only 


(302) 
only whether a Man governs 
his Paſons, or his Paſſions Him. 

We ought to abſtain from 
thoſe ble ines, which upon 
Thought, we conclude, are like- 
ly to end in more Trouble or Pain, 
than they begin in J oy or Plea- 
ſure. 

Youth 1 1 inclined 
to the better Paſſions; Love, 
Deſire, Ambition, Joy. Age to 
the worſt; Avarice, Grief, Re- 
venge, ] calouſy, Envy, Suſpicion. 

As nothing in this World is 
unmix d, ſo, Men ſhould temper 
theſe Pai 10ns one with another ; 
according to what by Age de 
Conſtitution, they are moſt ſub- 
ject: / 

: Pride and Sulficiency, ; in Ol 
nion of ones ſelf, and Scorn, 
in that of others; the great Bane 
of W and Life. 


* 5 : 2 


One 


* 
” a 


( 303 5 
One Man s Reaſon! better than 


anothers, as it is more convin- 


cing; elſe, every Man's Pretence 


to right Reaſon,” alike, 


"Tis hard going TY he 


Pole, to know what the greateſt 


number of Men agree in. 
The wiſeſt Men, caſieſt to * 


Advice, leaſt apt to give it. 


Men have different Ends, * 


cording to different Tempe are 


wiſe, as they chuſe Ends that 
will ſatisfy, and che means to at- 


tain them. 


Nothing ſo uncertain as s gene- 
ral Reputation; a Man injures 
me upon Humour, Paſſion, or 


Intereſt, ot ſtanding in his var; 
hates me becauſe he has injt 


me; and ſpeaks ny of me becauſe 
lie hatcs me. | 34 
Beſides, no Hummus! 10 8e. 


neral, to find fault with o- 


N 


thers, 


r 
only whether a Man governs 
his Paſſions or his Paſſions Him. 


We ought to abſtain from 
thoſe. Pledſiires | which upon 
Thought, we conclude, are like- 
ly to end in more Trouble or Pain, 
than they begin in Joy or Plea- 4 
Woes: - 
Youth 1 ca lined 
to the better Paſſions; Love, 
Deſire, Ambition, Joy. Age to 
the worſt; Avarice, Grief, Re- 
venge, ] calouſy, Envy, Suſpicion. 
As nothing in this World is 
unmix d, ſo, Men ſhould temper 
theſe Pai 10ns one with another ; 
according to what by Age or 
Conſtitution, they are moſt ſub- 
ym 
4 "Pride and Sulfiviency, ; in "Op: 
nion of ones ſelf ,- and Scorn, 
in that of others; the great Bane 
of 5 and Life. 8 2 
ne 


1 


* 
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One Man's Reaſon: better than 
anothers, as it is more convin- 


cing; elſe, every Man's Pretence 


to right Reaſon, alike. 


Tis hard going round the 


Pole, to know what the greateſt 


number of Men agree in. 
The wiſeſt Men, caſieſt to hear 


Advice, leaſt apt to give it. 


Men have different Ends, 458 


cording to different Tons: are 
wiſe, as they chuſe Ends that 


will ſatisfy, nl che means to at- 


tain them. 9 
Nothing ſo uncertain as ; gene- 
ral Reputation; a Man injures 


me upon Humour, Paſſion, or 


Intereſt, ot ſtanding in his way; 


hates me becauſe he has init 


me; and ſpeaks ill of me becauſe 


he hates me. . 
Beſides, no 8 * g= 


neral, to find fault with o- 


\ 


e thers, 


— — - \ 
— — — 


thers, 4s ts Way to ral them. 
ſelves.” SHO 
A gd Man ought to hana 


wn, if he have a to re- 


proach 'bunſelf. 
A 


and have ſomething Ce. have 
not ; the Root of all Immora- 


liry. . 
Ge be Tamer ang Blood, 


and conſequently of Deſires, the 
great — of all Virtue. 


derating 


| bearing ill. 
None turned more to Philo: 


than Solomon and Antoninus, 


more Stoicks at On; than all 
, _— 4 


$4961 : | 


Reftleſneſs in 1 Men by Minds 
to be ſomething they are not, 


This equally neceſſary, in mo- 
8 TFobtane 70 and 


in che moft proſperous Fortunes. 
The Violcnces of Tiberius made 


1 


(ag Þ 

Padre Paolo at ſeventy Tears: 
When the Spirits that furniſh 
Hopes, fail, 'tis time to live no 
longer. 

The Temp er of great Men, 
ſhould have * of vital Spi- 
rits, great Heat, and yet Equa- 
lity, which are hardly found to- 
gether. 

A Humour, apt to put great | 
Weight upon ſmall Matters, and 
conſequently, to make much 
Trouble out of little; is the 
greateſt Ingredient to Unhappi- 
| Þ ncG of Life. The contrary, the 
great to Happineſs. _ 

The beſt Philoophy, that which 
is natural to Men, diſpoſed to 
ſucceed in it, by their natu- 
ral Tempers, though improved 


by Education, Learning, and 
e bk ; 


Flo: £3 Sharp- 
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Sßharpneſs cuts flight Things 
beſt ; Solid, nothing cuts thro 
bur Weig ht and Seh; the 
a in the Uſe of Incellectu- 
als. 

The two greaceſt Miſtakes a- 
on Mankind; are, to mea- 
fure Truth by every Man's ſin- 
gle Reaſon : And not only to 

with every body like ones ſelf, but 

to believe them ſo too, and that 
they are only diſguiſed in what 
they differ from us. Both, the 

Effect of natural Self- love. 
Men come to deſpiſe one a- 
nother, by reckoning they have 
all the ſame Ends, with him that 
judges, only proceed fooliſhly 
towards them; when indeed cheir 
Ends are different. 

One Man will not bor any 

Reſp ect of Fortune, loſe his Ei. 

berry ſo much, as to be obliged 
* to 


(% 55 
to ſtep over a Kennel every 
Morning; And yet, to pleaſe a 
Miſtreſs, ſave a "bilaved Child, 
_ - ſerve his Country or Friend, will 
ſacrifice all che Eaſe of his Life, 


nay his Blood and Lite too, up- 
on occaſion. 

Another will do the ſame for 
Riches. | 
One will ſuffer all Injuries 

' without Reſentment, in purſuit 
Jof Avarice or Ambition; ano- 
ther will ſacrifice all for Rey venge. 
Pompey fled among the Agyp- 
lian Slaves to fave his Life, at: 
ter the Battle of Pharſalia, and 
loſs of Empire, and Liberty of 
Nome. Caſar choſe to die once, 
rather than live in fear of dy- 
ing. Cato, to die rather, than 
--outhve the Liberties of his Coun- 

55 uy, or ſubmit to a Conqueror. 
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Atticus preferred the Quiet of 
Life, before all Riches and Pow- 


cr; and never entered into Pub: 
Iick Cares. - 


Yer theſe all as, 


and the four greateſt of Rome. 


Mr. Z. to me. If a King 


were ſo great to have nothing 


to deſire nor fear, he would live 


uſt as You do. 


Does any thing look more 


deſircable, than to be able to 


go juſt ones own Paceand Way ; 
which belongs in the greateſt De- 
gree to a private Life. Ut mihi 


Jv quod ſupereſt avi. 


A Man in Publick Affairs, is 


like one at Sea; never in his own 


Diſpoſal, but in that of Winds 
and Tides. 


To be bound "oy a Doin 
400 rcs extreamly, and ſail to it 
with a fair Gale, is very pleaſant : 


But 


(309) 


But to live always at Sea, and 


upon all Adventures, is only for 


_ thoſe who cannot live at Land. 


Non agimus tumidis velis, Aguile- 


ne ſecundo; 


Mon tamen adverſis etatem duci- 


mus Auſtris. 


e aftcr ach working, 
ones Head is very well ſetled; 


the beſt is, not to ſet it a work- 
ing again. The more and Jon- 


ger it has work'd at firſt, per- 
haps the finer and ſtronger: But 


every new working docs. but 
trouble and weaken it. 


The greateſt Pleaſure of Life, 


1 is 5 1 1 greateſt Treaſure, 
18 Contentment.: The greateſt 
Poſſeſſion, is Health: The great- 
eſt Eaſe, is Sleep: And the great. 
WM Medicine, is a true Friend. 


3 N * 
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Happineſs of Life depends 
much upon natural Temper, 


which turns ones Thoughts, ei- 


ther upon Good, in Poſſeſſion 
and Hopes; or Evil, in preſent 
ber Fears. | 
This makes the diffceence be- 
tween Melancholy and Sanguin, 
between Old and Young, grea- 
ter, than between thoſe placed 


in any different Degen of For- 


Lune, 


The Ufe of Plenty, is the A- 
buſe of Riches : 1 — unleſs a rich 


Man will in ſome things live 


like a poor one, he 1s not the 
better for his Riches : His Life 


Will be the worſe, and the ſhor- 


Ter. 
Every Man will be hopdy 5 


and none by the Conſtitution of 
Nature, is capable of oh 
we are capable. of few lex 


4 


' 
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| ; aig, Reaſon and Refle- ' 
ction cut off many of thoſe. - 
If the Sun or Moon cclipſes ; 
if a Comet appear; a Man is in 
Pain: Ifa great Storm of Thun- 
der or Lightning, or violent Sea- 
ſons, or Tempeſts: If any thing 
touch his Life or his Fortune; 
any Paſſion at Heart; or if he 
fears for his Soul; he is an ur 
happy Man. | 
Pride, the Ground of Fr 
Paſſions, and moſt Frenzyes. 
The Deſign of diſtinguiſhing 
ones ſelf in Tongs kind, general 
to all Men; and from which, 
moſt Troubles ariſe. 
Man js a thinking Thing, whe- 
ther he will or no: All he can 
do, is to turn his Thoughts the 
beſt way. 9 
Since in ſome Degie, we muſt 
always. either hope or fear, we 


MS ſhould 


they trouble themſelves with the 


may Die. 


Cam) 


would turn our Thoughts upon 


ſome Deſign or Courſe of Life, 
that will entertain them with 


ſome kind of Hopes, Lentè in 


woto. If that cannot be, the 
next is, to ſeek Diverſian: from 


Thought, by Buſineſs, Sports, or 
Labour. 


After all, Life is age. 


that ſhould be plaid with till we 


loſe it ; and then ! it is not worth 


3 regretting. 


It Men are 6 bappy m 
Nature or Fortune, as to have 
nothing elſe to complain of 


Thoughts, thar they 8 mn ot 


They take no Pleaſure 1 in the 
Feaſt, —— it muſt end. 

There is but one general | un: 
diſputed Truth yet agreed on 
That whateyer lives muſt Pic. 


0 * 


Cay 


.Þying i is a Piece of our Na. 
ure, as well as living ; therefore 


if not content with one, we can- 
not be perfectly ſo with che 0 


the. 

Since Death is ume ls 
nothing ſo impertinent as to 
trouble our ſelves about it: But 
Pain is not of ſo abſolute ne- 


ceſſity, therefore tis pardona- 
ble, to endeavour the avoiding 


it. 


higheſt Diſguiſe and Aﬀecta- 
tion, 
Whether 3 of 6 


and Fortune are not in all 


much alike; at leaſt ſo, in one 
great part of our Lives: For 


Sleep levels the Poor and the 
Rich, the, Honoured and dif- 


graced 


The Stoich Opinion of Pain 
not being an Evil, a Mockery 
unnatural, and a Strain of þ 


(34) 

1 graced, the Prince and the Pea- 

= | ine | 

Non domus aut fundi, non æ- 
MARC. 

Theſe may entertain or heigh- 
ten good Humour where it is; 
not raiſe it where it is not O 
therwiſe, tis like Muſick in 
Mourning. | 
The Plant may be improved 
by Seaſons and Pains, but the 
Root muſt be in the Ground. . 

The Intemperate give them- 
ſelves no leave to feel Hunger, 
Thirſt, want of Sleep, or any 
other ſtrong and natural Deſires, 

without which, the Pleaſures of 
Fating, Drinking, Sleeping, and 
the reſt are all but weak and 


ieee. ou i 
Reſtleſneſs . Mind 18 the 5 


great Cauſe of Intemperance, 
Fon Pleaſures when * 
oes 


„ 
does not ask, nor Appetite pre- 
pare them. 

No Poſſeſſions good, but by 
the good Uſe we make of them; 
without which, Wealth, Power, 5 
Friends, Servants, do but help | 
to make our Lives more un- 
Ar. 
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of Converſ ation. 


E N naturally or ge- 
nerally ſeek it with 
others, and avoid it 

with themſelves. 

Both are neceſſary, one gives 

ch Stock, the other improves 

One withour t other, unre- 
fined. 

Aͤbility is PRES out into Uſe, 

* Occaſions and Accidents. 


e ſerults diſtat inertiæ 
c elata Virtus. 


If Ove in one Age, Great 
Men are without Great Occaſi 
ons; in another, Great Occaſions 

with- 


\ 


(wv 3 


without Great Men; and in both, 


one loſt, for want of the other. 
No Man willingly lives with- 


out ſome Converſation: Delica- 


cy and Diſtinction, makes Men 


called Solitary. 


Thoſe that do upon vows or 


Choice, in danger of ſome de- 
grees of Frenzy; the Mind like 
the Stomach, when empty, prey- 
3 ing upon it ſelf. 

Scipio, of all Active and Great 
Men, the moſt Contemplative, 
yet open to Lelius and other 
private Friends. 

Women and Children, ſome 


ſort of Fools, and Madmen, the 


greateſt Talkers. 


Men talk without ale 


ry think without talking. 
Order, the Effect of Thought, 


and Cauſe of all yaed: Produ- 


ions. 


3&4 = x” 7 Silence 


MR 
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Silence in Company, (if not 


Dulneſs Or Modefiy) | is Obſer⸗ 


vation or Diſcretion. 
To play or wreſtle well, would 


be uſes Sink thoſe that do it ber- 


ter than you. 


A Man among Children, long 


a Child: A Child among Men, 
ſoon 4 Man. 

Nothing keeps a Man from 
being rich, Hie thinking he has 
enough: Nothing from Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, like thinking 
he has both. | 

Nothin iv unreaſonable" or 
inſufferab 
lation, as Sufficiency. 


Meaſuring ell Reaſon by our 


own, the eommoneſt and greats 


eſt Weakneſs; is aft Enerodch» 
F n 1 


n * the e. eOffn 
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in common Conver- . 


(322). 
| Neither general Rules, nor ge- 
neral Practice, to be found fur- 
ther than Notion. 

Tat in Converſation, from 
3 or Friendſhip, Eſteem or 
Intereſt, PlcaſantneC. or Amuſe- 

ment: The two firſt engage the 
firſt Part of our Lives; the two 
ſecond, the middle; and the laſt 
the latter „ 


Something like Home that Is 


not Home, like Alone that is not 
Alone, to be wiſhed, and only 


found in a Friend, or in his 


n 

Men that do not think * the 
preſent, will be thinking of the 
paſt or future; therefore Buſineſs 
or Converſation is neceſſary to fix 
their Thoughts on the preſent. 


In the reſt, ſeldom Satifacti- 


2 aan often Diſcontent and Trou- 


ble, unleſs to very ſanguin Hu- 
mours. Y - PC 


* 


t 3 


The f. fans! in general Specula- 
Boch witneſs Solomon and An: 


toninus ; for whoſe Thoughts 


arc not loſt in the nich 


ty of Matter, the Infinity of 
Forms, the Variety of Produ- 
dcCtions, and continual Viciſſitude, 


or Change of one to the other. 
In Converſation, Humour 1$ 


more than. Wit, Eaſineſs more 
than Knowledge; few deſire to 
learn, or think they need it, all 
deſire to be pleaſed, or if nary ro 

be eaſy. — 


A Fool may fay many wife 


things, awiſe Man no fooliſh oncs : 
Good Senſc runs throughout. 


Mr. Grantam's Fool's Reply to 


a great Man, that asked i fo 


Fool he was? am Mr. Grantam's 
Fool : Pray whoſe Fool are You ? 
Sudden Replies eſteemed the 


belt and pleaſanteſt Veins of 


* * Wit, 


(324) 

Wit, not always ſo, of good 
Senſe. 
Of all Paſſions, none ſo ſoon 
and fo often turns the Brain, as 
Pride. 

Alittle Vein of Folly or Whim, 
pleaſant in Converſation; be⸗ 
cauſe it gives a Liberty of ſay- 
ing things, that diſcreet Men, tho 
they will not ſay, are willing to 
near. 
Ihe firſt Ingredient i in Con- 
verſation is Truth, the next good 
Senſe, the third good Humour, 
and the fourth Wit. 
I)his laſt was formerly left to 
Fools and Buffoons, kepr 1 in all 
great Families. 

Henry the Fourth of France, and 
W '© * the firſt of England, 
firlt gave repute to that ſort of 


Wit; encreaſed by K. 1 21 
the ſecond. | = 
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In K. Charles the firſt's time, 


all Wit, Love, and Honour, height; 
ned by the Wits of that time in- 
to Romance. 


Lord Goreing took tlie Contre 
pied, and turned all into Ridicule, 
He was followed by the Duke 
of Buckingham, and that Vein fa- 


voured by King Charles the Se- 


cond, brought it in Vogue, 
Truth is allowed the moſt Ce 


ſteemable Quality: The Lye is 


the greateſt Reproach. 
Therefore allowed formerly a 
juſt Occaſion of Combat by Law, 


and ſince that time by Honour, 


in private Duels, 
Good Breeding a neceſſary 
Quality in Converſation, to ac- 


compliſh all the reſt, as Grace i in 
Motion and Dancing. 4 


It is harder in that, to dance 
a x Coreant well than 4 Jig: fo in 


1 3 Con- 
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Converſation, Even, Faſy;; and 
Agreeable, more than Pomts of 


Wit; which unleſs very natural- 


ly they fall in of themſelves, and 
not too often, are diſliked in 


good Company: Becauſe they 
pretend to more than the reſt, 


and turn Converſation from good 
Senſe to Wit, from Pleaſant to Ri- 


dicule, which are the meaner Parts. 
To make others Wit appear 


more than ones own, a good 


Rule in Converſation: A neceſ- 
ſary one, to let otheis take No- 
tice of your Wit, and never do 
it your ſelf. 

Flattery like Poyſon, requires 
of all 5-4 the fineſt Infuſton. 


Ot all Things the moſt nau- 
2 the moſt ſhocking, 7 and 


hardeſt to bear. 


K. James the firſt ack oo o ſay, 


f Nay, by my * that's too hard. 
' „ 


* 


„ 


Pride 251 Roughneſs may 


turn ones Humour, but klattety | 


turns ones Stomach. 

Both Extreams to be avoided: 
If we - muſt lean one way, bet- 
ter to Bluntneſs and Coldneſs 
which is moſt Natural, than to 
Flateery, which is Artificial. 

This is learn'd in the Slavery 
of Courts, or ill Fortune; the 
other in the Freedom of the 
Country, and a Fortune one is 
content with. 

Nothing ſo nauſcous as 1 


mung aid” Civility ; "tis like a 


Whore, or an Hoſteſs, who 
looks kindly upon every Body 
that comes in. 

It is fit only for ſuch petſons 
of Quality as have no other way 


to dtaw Company, and draws 
only ſuch as are not welcome a- 


oy where clle. MR 
1 Court 
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Court Converſation, without 
Love or Buſineſs, of all the o- 
ther, the moſt taſtleſs. 3 
A Court, properly a Fair, the 
end of it Trade and Gain: For 
none would come to be juſtled 
ina Crowd, that is cafie at home 
nor go to ſeryice, that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himſelf. 
Ihoſe that come to either for 
Entertainment „are the Dupes 
of the Traders, or at kalt, dhe 
Raillery. 


All the Skill of 4 Ce a 


* is to 
follow the Princes preſent Hu- 
mour, talk the preſent Lan- 
guage, ſerve the preſent Turn, 
and make uſe of the. preſent In- 
dereſt of ones Friends. 
Bluntneſs and Plainneſs in a 
Court, the molt refined Breeding, 
Like ſomething in a Dreſs that 
[ ſooks neglected, and yet is very 
| pace > When 


WE 


Ca 


' When I conſider, how. many 
noble and eſteemable Men, how 


many lovely and agreeable Wo- 


men, I have outhved among my 
Acquaintance and Friends, me- 


thinks it looks 1 impertinent to be 


ſtill alive. 


Changes in Veins of Wit, like 


thoſe of Habits, or other Modes. 


Upon K. Charles the Second's 
Return, none more out of Fa- 


ſhion among the New Gourtiers, 


than the old Earl of Norwich, 


that was ofteemed the greateſſ 


Wit in his Father's time, among 


Our Thowghtza are expect d by 


Speech, our Paſſions and Mo- | 
tions as well without it. 


Telling our Griefs leſſens chem, | 


; and doubles our Joys. 


To hate Company unnatural, 


er robe * it. 


Socia- 


(a8 -. 
Sociable, a Quality aſcribed to 
Mankind. 
_-t Hatred, or Diſtaſt, ought: 
7 imon to live alone, „and the 
Shipwrack' d Men in an Iſland of 
the Indies. 

*Tis very erent to live in 
little Company, or in none. 

Proper for Age to retire, as 
for Touth to produce it {elf in 
the World. 

One ſhews Merit, or the 
Hopes they may one Day have 
it: The other has none, they ne- 
ver can. 
Proper for one to Ger Excel- 
lencies in any kind; for the other 

to hide their D Defaults. ede 
Tiis not to live, to be hid all. 
ones Life; but if one has been 
abroad all Day, one may be al- 
lowed: to go home upon any 
great Change of 2 or 
Company. No- 


* 


Ts 

Nothing ſo uſeful as well cho- 
ſen Converſation, or ſo r 
ous as ill. 1 

There may be too much, as 
well as too little. 

Solitude damps Thought 5 
Wit; too much Company diſſi. 
pates and hinders it from fixing. 
In Retreat a Man feels more 
how Life paſſes; if he likes it, is 
the happier; if he diſlikes It, 
the more miſcrable, and ought 
to change for. Company, Buſi 
neſs, or Entertainments, which 
keep a Man from his own 
n and Reflections. 

Study gives Streng to the 
Mind, Converſation, 7 
The firſt apt to give Stiffneſs, 
the other, Supplencſs: One gives 
Subſtance and Form to the Sta: 
tue, t. ocker poliert. it. 
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The great Happineſs isto have 
a Friend to obſerve and tell one 
of ones Faults, whom one has 
Reaſon to eſteem, and 1 is apt to 

believe. 

The great Miſcarriages of 
Life, come from the want of 
4 -good Pilor, or from a Suffici- 
ency to follow ones n Courſe 
or Humour. 

Sometimes out of Pride to 

contradict others, or ſhew one 
needs no Inſtruction. 
Do nothing to loſe common 
* putation, which is the beſt 
Tolleſf jon of Life, eſpecially that 
of Honour and Truth. 

"Roughneſs or Authority in gi- 
ving Counſel Eaſineſs to receive 
all, or Obſtinacy ro receive none, 
equally" to be avoided. 1 
I oo much Delicacy in one, 


ox the other, of ill Effect. 
Af 1 8 Mark 
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\ Mark what makes other Men 
eftcemed, and imitate ; what dif- 


eſteemed, and avoid it. 


Many very learned and able, 


without being agrecable; more 


the contrary. 

Company to be avoided, hae 
are good for nothing; to be 
ſought and frequente that ex- 
cel in ſome Quality or other. 

Of all Excellencies that make 


Converſation, good Senſe and 


good Nature the moſt neceſſary, 
Humour the pleaſanteſt. 


To ſubmit blindly to none, ale. "22 


preſerve the Liberty of ones own 
Reaſon, to diſpute for Inſtructi- 
on, not Victory, and yield to 


Reaſon as ſoon as it appears 
to us, from whence ſoever it 


comes. 
This is to be foundi in all Con- 


ditions and Degrees of Men, in 
2 
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a Farmer or Miller ſometimes, as 
well as a Lawyer or Divine, a- 
mong the Learned and the Great; 
tho their Reputation or Manner, 
often impoſes on us. 
The beſt Rules to form a 
young Man, to talk little, to 
hear much, to reflect alone up- 
on what has paſt in Company, 
to diſtruſt ones own Opinions, 
and value others that deſerve 
lit. 
| The Chief ali into 
the Compoſition of thoſe Qua- 
lities that gain Eſteem and Praiſe, 
are good Nature, Truth, good 
Senſe, and good Breeding. 
Good Nature is ſeen in a Dit 
q ee to ſay and do, what one 
thinks will pleaſe or profit others. 
Good Breeding in doing no- 
. one thinks will either n 
a r Arlene n 
0 Good 
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- Good Nature and good Senfc 
Ta come from our Births or Tem- 
pers; good Breeding and Truth, 
chiefly by Education and Con- 
verſe wich Men. Yet Truth ſeems 
much in ones Blood, and is gain 
ed too, by good Senſe and Re- 
flection; that nothing is a grea- 
ter Poſſeſſi ion, nor of more Ad- 
vantage to thoſe. that have it, as 
well as thoſe that deal with it. 
Offenſive and undiſtinguiſhd 
\ | Raillery comes from ill Nature, 
; and deſire of Harmto others, tho 
„without Good to ones ſelf. 
1 | Or ; Vanity and Aa Deſire . of Va- 
| ſuing dur ſelves, by ſhowing o- 
C. | thers Faults and Follies, and the 


ic Compariſon with our ſelves, as 
5. free from them. : 
* This Vein in the World was 


rt | originally Railing, but becauſe 
| that would not paſs without Re- 


2d | turn 
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turn of Blows, Men of more 
Wit than Courage, brought in 
this Refinement, more dange- 
rous to others, and lefs to them- 
ſelves. 

Charles Brandon s Motto at a 


Turnament, upon his Marriage 


of his Horfe being 


Frize. 


Cloth of Gold do not deſpiſe, 


* " Tho tho# art mare hid with 


Cloth of Frize: 
Cloth of Frige be n0t 100 bold 
Ibo thou art marc hid with Cloth 
of Gold. l 


wich the Queen ; the Trappings 
halt Cloth 


of Gold, and dhe on tal 5 
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NE Labour more, O Aretha yield 
| Before I leave the Shepherds and 
FFF | 
Same Verſes to my Gallus cet we part, 


Such as may one day break Lycoris Heart 
As She did his. Who can refuſe a Song, 
To one that lov'd ſo well, and dy'd ſo young ! 
So maiſt thou, thy belov'd Alpheus pleaſe, 


When thou creepſt under * Sicanian Seas: 5 
TY »* 
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Begin and ſing Gallus unhappy Fi ires, 


Whilſt yonder Goat, to yonder Branch aſpires |; 
Out of his reach. We ſing not to the deaf; Thi 
An Anſwer comes from every trembling Leaf. 


What Woods, what Foreſts had intic d your pe 
Ye Nayades, why came ye not away (ay : = 
When Gallus dy'd, by an unworthy fame, ; 
It 
Parnaſſus Knew, | — ho d too well his Name, f 
To op your courſe; nor could your haſty fight | * 
Be ſtaid by 7 indus, which was his Delight. N 
Him the freſh Lawrels, Him the lowly Heath; | 0 
Bewail'd with dewy Tears his parting Breath, 3 5 Th 
Made loſty Manelds hang his piny Head; 1 
Heæ an Marbles wept, when he was dead. | Fr 
Under a lonely Tree, he lay and pin d, | " 
His Flock about him, feeding on the Wind, 40 
As he en Love ;fach kind and gentle Sheep, Ir 


The fair, Adonis would be e proud to ber. 


DL. © 


ww - 


„ 

ere cattie the Shepherds, there the welty | 

0 Winds; 

Thither Menalcas, parch'd wi vith Froft and 

All ask'd him whence;for whom, this fatal Love, | 

Apollo came, his Arts and Herbs to prove. 5 

Why Gallus? why ſo fond ? He ſays; ; thy F lame, | 

Thy Care, Heoris, is another s Game; 

For him the figtis and raves, him ſhe purſues, 

Through mid Days Heats, and through the 
Morning Deus; 

Over the ſnowy Cliffs, and frozen Streams, | 

Through noiſy Camps. Up Gallus, ave | 
thy Dreams. 

She has left. thee. Still lay the doping Swain, 

Hanging his mourning Head, Phebus in vain 

Offers his Herbs, employs his Counſel here 1 

Ti all refus'd, or anſwer 'd with a Tear. 


+ Wo 
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What ſhakes the Branches! what makes all the 
Trees, 


Begin to bow theirHeads,the Goats their Knees! 


Oh! tis Sy{vanus, with his molly Beard 
And leafy Crown, attended by a Herd, 
Of Wood-born Satyrs ; ſee ! he ſhakes his Spear, 
A green young Oak, the talleſt ofthe Year. 
Pan the Arcadian God forſook the Plains, 
Mov'd with the Story. of his Gallus Pains. 


We ſaw him come, with Oaten-pipe in hand, 


Painted with Berries. juice; we ſaw him ſtand, 

And gaze upon his Shepherds bathing Eyes; ; 

And what, no end, noend of Grief he cries ! | 

Love, little minds all thy conſuming Care, 

Or reſtleſs Thouglits, they are his daily Fare 

Nor cruel Love with Tears, nor Graſs with 
Show rs, | | 


( Fidis's 78, 
Nor Goats with tender Sprouts, nor Bees with 


Are 


e 
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Are ever ſatisfi d. So faid the God, — 
And toucht the Shepherd with his hazle ſod: 

He, ſorrow-ſlain, ſeem'd to revive, and ſaid, 
But yet Arcadians, is my Grief allay d, (Plains, 
To think, that in theſe Woods, and Hills, and 
When I am ſilent in the Grave, your Swains 
Shall ſing my Loves, Arcadian Swains inſpir d 
By Phzbus ; Oh! how gently ſhall theſe tir d 
And fanting Limbs, repoſe in endleſs Sleep, 

Whilſt your ſweet Notes, my Love immortal 

keep = 

Would it had 0 d the Gods, I had been * 
Juſt one of you, and taught to wind a Horn, 
Or weild a Hook, or prune a branching Vine, 


And known no other Love, but Phillis, thine ; 


Or thine, Amintas ; ; What though both are 


brown, 
So are the Nuts and Berries on the Down ; 
= A- 
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Amongſt the Vines, the Willows, and the 
Springs, | 
Phillis makes Garlands, and Amintas ſings. 
No cruel Abſence calls my Love away 
Farther than bleating Sheep, can go aſtray. 
Here, my Lycorzs, here are ſhady Groves, 
Here Fountains cool, and Meadows ſoft, our 
Loves 
And Lives, may here FRY wear and end: 
Othe true Joys of ſuch a Fate and Friend! 
I now am hurried by ſevere Commands, 
To Eaſtern Regions, and among the Bands 


Of armed Troops; there, by my Foes purſu'd, 

Here, by my Friends; but ill by Love ſubdud. 

Thou far from home, and me, art wandring o'er. 

The Alpinr Snows, the f; attheſt Weſtern Shore, 

The frozen Rhine. When are we like to meet ? 
Ah gently, gently, leſt thy tenger Feet, 

| pd. 
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Be cut with lee. Cover thy lovely Arms; "> 
The Northern Cold relents not at theic 
Charms : Os 

Away Tll go, into ſome ſhady Bow'rs, 
And ſing the Songs, I made in happy Hours; 
And charm my Woes. How can I better chuſe, 


Than among wildeſt Woods, my ſelf to loſe, 


And carve our Loves npon the tender Trees, 
There they will thrive ? See, how my Love 
agrees 


together, 


With the young Plants: Look how they grow 


In ſpight of Abſence, and in ſpight of Weather. 


Mean time, I'll climb that Rock, and ramble 


oer 


Yon woody Hill; Tl chaſe the grizly Boar, 
IIl find Diana 's, and her Nymphs Reſort ; 


Na Froſts, no Storms, ſhall ſack my eaget 
Sport. 


2 _ (344) 

Merhinks I'm wandring all about the Rocks, 5 
And hollow ſounding Woods: Look how my 
—_— - 

Are torn with Bopghs e aud T horns ! 1M Shafts 


are gone, 


My Legs are tir d, and all my Sport is done, 


Alas! this is no Cure for my Diſeaſe; 

Nor can our Toils that cruel God appeaſe. 

Ne ow neither Nymphs, nor Songs, can pleaſe 
me more, 

Nor hollow Woods, nor yet the chaſed Boar : 
No Sport, no Labour can divert my Grief : 

Without Lycoris, there is no Relief. 


Though I ſhould drink up Heber s Icy Streams, 


Or Scythian Snows, yet ſtill her fiery Beams, 


would ſcorch me up. Whatever we can prove, 


Love conquers all, and we muſt yield to Love. 


a; 
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HORACE 


Lib. 4th, ODE VII 


T HE Snows are melted all away, . 
The Fields grow flow ry, green — 

The Trees put out their tender Leaves, 
And all the Streams that went aſtray, 
The Brook again into her Bed receives. 


See ! the whole Earth has made a Change, 
The Nymphs and Graces naked range 
About the Fields, who ſhrunk before 
Intò their Caves. The empty G range, ; 


| Prepares its room, for a new Summer's Store. 


Leſt 
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Leſt thou ſhouldſt hope immortal things, 
The. changing Year Inſtruction brings, 

The fleeting Hour, that ſteals away 

The Beggars time, and Life of Kings, 


But ne er returns them, as it does the Day. 


The Celd grows ſoft with weſtern Gales, 
The Summer over Spring prevails, 
But yields to Autumn's fruitful Rain, 
As this to Minter- Storms and Hails, 
Each Loſs the haſting Moons repairs again. 


-* But we, when ance our Race is done, 
With Tullus and Anchiſes Son, 
(Though rich like one, like t other good) 

| To Duſt and Shades, without a Sun 

| Deſvend, andfink in deep Obliriens Flood. | 
af Who 
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Who knows, if the kind Gods will give, 
Another day to men that live 
In hope of many diſtant Vears, 
Or if one Night more, ſhall retrieve, 
The Joys thou loſeſt, by thy idle Fears? 


The pleaſant Hours thou fi pend it in Health, 
The uſe thou mak ſt of Youth and Wealth, 
As what thou giv'ſt among thy Friends 
Eſcapes thy Heirs, ſo thoſe the ſtealth 
| Of as and „n where good and Evil ends. 


For when that comes, nor Birth, nor fame, 
Nor piety, nor Honeſt Name, 
d) Can Cer reſtore thee. Theſeus bold, 
Nor chaſt Hippolitus could tame 
| Pevouring Fate, that ſpares nor young nor old. 
= HORACE. 
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V 2 7 HEN thou commendꝰſt the lovely 


Of Telephus, that for thee dies; 
His Arms of VVax, his Neck, or Hair, 
Oh ! how my Heart begins to beat, ny fy 

| My Spleen is ſwell d with Gall and Heat, 
Andall my Hopes are turn d into Deſpair. 


Then both my Mind and Colour change, 
My jealous Thoughts about me range, 
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In twenty Shapes; my Eyes begin, 
Like VVinter- ſprings, apace to fill; 
＋ he ſtealing Drops, as from a Still, 

Fall down, and tell, what Fires I feel within: 
VVhen his Reproaches make thee cry, | 
And thy freſh Checks with Paleneſs die, | 
I burn, to think, you will be Friends; 
 VVhen his rough Hand thy Boſom ſtrips, 
Or his fierce Kiſſes tear thy Lips, 

I die, to ſee how all ſuch Quarrel ends. e 


Ah ! never hope, a Youth to hold, 

- So haughty, and in Love ſo bold, 
VVhat can him tame, in Anger keep: 
VVhom all his Fondneſs can't bee 
Who even Kiſſes turns to Rage, 


VVhich Venus does 1 in her own Neclar a 


Thrice 
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Thrice happy they, whoſe gentle Heatts, 

Till Death it ſelf their Union parts, 

An undiſturbed Kindneſs holds, 

VVithout Complaints or jealous Fears, 

VVithout Reproach or ſpited Tears, 
'VVhich damps the kindeſt Heats with ſullen _ 


Colds. | 


*4 
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UPON THE 
ED obs Mac Snone 


N HARWICH ; 
In January, 1668. 
om under the M A 8 T. 


FElcome the faireſt and the ppt N 
Earth, 6 
Seat of my Hopes and Pleaſures, as my Birth: * 
Mother of well-born Souls, and fearleſs Hearts, 
In Arms renown'd, and flouriſhing in Arts. 
The Iſland of good Nature, and good Cheer. 6 


Imma elſehere only paß, inhabit he. 
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Region of Valour and of Beauty too; 

Which ſhews, the brave are only fit to woo. 
No Child thou haſt, ever approach d thy "FRY 
That lov'd thee better, or eſteem d thee more, 


Beaten with] ourneys, both of Land and Seas, | 


Weary'd with Care, the buſy Man's Diſeaſe ; 


4 Pinch'd with the Froſt, and parched with the 


Wind; 


Giddy with rowling, and with faſting pin'd ; 


Spighted and vex d, that Winds, and Tides, 


and Sands, 2 I; 
5 


Should all conſpire, to croſs fac great Com- 


As haſt me home, with an Account, that brings 
The Doom of Kingdoms to the beſt of Kings. 
vet I reſpire at thy reviving ſight, 
welcome as Health; and chearful as the Light, 
How 1 forget my Anguiſh and my Toils, 
Charm'd at tir approach of thy delightful Soils, 


How 


CL WS 


How like a Mother, thou hold'ſt out thy Arms 


"To fave thy Children, from purſuing Harms. ; 


And oper! ſt thy kind Boſom, where they find, 
Safety from Waves, and ſhelter from the Wind « 


Thy Cliffs ſo ſtately, and ſo green thy Hills, 


This with Reſpect, with Hope the other fills 


All that approach thee, who believe they find 
A Spring for Winter, that they left behind. 


Thy ſweet Incloſures, and thy ſcatter d Farms, 
Shew thy ſecureneſs from thyNeighbours harms; 
Their Sheep in houſes, and their Men in towns, 
Sleep only fafe, thine rove about the downs, 


And Hills, and Groves, and Plains, and IOW 1 no 


fear * 
0 year. 

Of Foes, or w olves, or Cold, througliout the 
Their vaſt and frightful woods ſeem only made 


To cover cruel deeds, and give a ſhade 


A a | Ts 
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To ſavage Beaſts, who on the weaker prey, 
Or human Savages more wild than they. 21 
Thy pleaſant Thickets and thy ſhady Groves, 

| Only relieve the Hears, and cover Loves, 
Sheltring no other Thefts or Cruelties, 
But thoſe of killing or beguiling Eyes. 
Their famiſh'd Hinds by cruel Lords enſlay d, 
Ruin'd by Taxes, and by Soldiers brav d, 
| Know no more eaſe than juſt what ſleep can give; 
Have no more Heart and Courage but to live: : 
Thy brawny Clowns, and ſturdy Seamen fed 
With manly Food. that their own fields have brech 
Safe i in their Laws, and eaſie in their Rent, 


5 -Bleſt ir in their King, andi in their State content ; 


| When they are call'd away from Herd or Plough 
OC Arms, will make all foreign Forces bow, 


I And ſhew how much a lawful Monarch ſaves, 


When ta enty — beat an hundred Slaves, 


4 2.5 * LON ; 
1 . 4 For- 


EE 
L Fortunate Iſfand! if thou didſt but know, - 1 
(owe 
How much thou doſt to Heav' n and Narufe 


And if thy humour were as good, as great 8 
Thy Forces, and as bleſt, thy ſoil and ſeat; * 
Bur then with numbers, thou would'ſt be o erz 
Strangers to breatlr thy Air, their own would 
| fun; | | 
And of thy Children, none 1500 would am, . 
But for the pleaſure of returning home. 


Come and embrace us in thy ſaving Armes, 
| Command che waves to ceaſe their rough alarms) 
1, And guard us to thy Port, that we may ſee, 
Thou art indeed the Empreſs of the Sea. 
So may thy Ships about the Ocean courſe 
igh And till increaſe in number and in force. * ä 1 
I So may no Storms ever infeſt thy Shores, 
ves, * all ties Winds that x blown * Stotes: 
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May never more contagious Air ariſe, - 
To cloſe ſo many of thy Children's Eyes; 
But all about thee Health and Plenty vye, 
Which ſhall ſeem kindeſt to thee, Earth or Sky. : 
May no more Fire be ſeen among thy Towns, 
But charitable Beacons on thy Downs, 
Or elſe victorious Bonfires in thy Streets, 
Kindled by Winds, that blow from off thy Fleets. 
Maiſt thou feel no more fits of factious Rage, 
But all Diſtempers may thy Charles aſſwage, 
With ſuch a well tun d Concord of his State, 
As none but ill, and hated Men, may hate. 
And maiſt thou from him endleſs Monarchs fee, 
Whom thou maiſt honour, who'may honour 
0 Lad x 
May 3 be wiſe and ads Thy * ſear, 
And ſtores, will never fail to make them Great. 


HORACE. 


HORACE. 
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M.. Off- ſpring of Hrrhenian Kings, 

And worthy of the greateſt Empires 
4 ; | (ſway 7 

. Unbend thy waking Mind a while, and play 

5 With ſofter Thoughts, and loſer Strings, 
Hard Iron ever wearing, will decay. 10 
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A Piece untouch d of old and noble Wine, 
Attends thee here ; ſoft Eſſence for thy Hair, ; 
Of purple Violets made, or Lillies fair, 
The Roſes hang their Heads and pine, 
And till you come, in vain perfume the Air. 
1 
Be not inveigled by the gloomy ſhades 
Of Dyer, nor cool Aniens chryſtal ſtreams, | 
The Sun is yet but young, his gentle beams | 
Revive, and ſcorch not up the blades. 


The Spring likeVirme,dwells between extreams. 


W: nn; 
Leave ſulſom Plenty for a while, and 0 f 
From ſtately Palaces, that towre ſo high, 
And ſpread ſo far ; the duſt and buſineſs fly, 
The ſmoak and noiſe of mighty Rome, 


pd cares, that on embroider d Carpets he: 


Is. 
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. 
It is viciſlitude, that pleaſure yields .. 
To Men, with greateſt wealth and 5 bleſt, 
And ſometimes, homely fare, but cleanly dreſt, 
In country Farms, or pleaſant Fields, © 


Clears upa clowdy brow,and thoughtf ul breaſt 
6 


ow the cold Winds have blown themſelyes a: 


The Froſts are melted i into pearly dews; & 8 5 


The chirping Birds each morning tell the ne Ws, 
Of chearful Spring, and welcome day. 


Tho tender Lambs follow the bloning i 25 


: 7 
The vernal 6 adorns the fruitful Trees 
With various dreſs; the ſoft and gentle rains, 

Begin with Flowers to enamel all the Plains. 


| 
The Turt e with her Mate agrees: 1 


And waaren N ymphs with their enamoured 
444 Tho 
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8 
Thou art contriving 1 in thy mind, what state, 
And form, becomes that mighty City beſt: 
Thy buſie head can take no gentle reſt, 
For thinking on th'events and Fate, 
Of faRious Rage; which has her long oppreſt. 
| . 
Thy Cares extend to the remoteſt Shores, 
ot her vaſt Empire, how the Perſian Arms; 
Whether the Badlrians join their Troops; what 
From the Cantabrians and the Moors, Charms 
May come, or the tumultuous German ſwarms. 
But the wiſePowers above,that all things know, 
In fable night have hid the events, and train 
Of future things; and with a juſt didlain, 
Laugh, when poor mortals here below, 
Fear withoutCauſc;and break their ſleeps ART 


— 
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IL 


Think how the preſent thou maiſt beſt compoſe, 
With equal mind, and without endleſs Cares, 


For the unequal Courſe of State Aﬀairs, 
Like to the Ocean, ebbs and flows, 4b 
Or rather like our neighbouring Tiber fares. 
12 


Now ſmobth and gentle thro' her channel creepg 


With ſoft and eafy murmurs purling down; 
| Now wells and! rages, threatning all to droun 


5 


Away both Corn and Cattle ſweeps, 


: And fils with noiſe and eee and Toun. 


13 
After a while grown calin, retreats again | 


Into her fandy Bed, and ſoftly glides; ; 


80 Tove fornerimes, in fiery Chariot rides 


With cracks of Thunder, ſtorms of Rain, 


Then grows ſerene, and all our Fears derides. 


He 
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8 
Thou art contriving | in thy mind, what State, 


And form, becomes that mighty City beſt: 
Thy buſie head can take no gentle reſt, 
For thinking on th'events and Fate, 

Of ſactious Rage; which has her long oppreſt. 
Thy Cares extend to the remoteſt Shores, 
4 her vaſt Empire, how the Perſſan Arms; 
Whether the Badlrians join their Troops; what 

From the Cantabrians and the Moors, (harms 
May come, or the tumultuous German ſwarms. 
* "k * 
But the wiſePowers above, that all things know, 
In fable night have hid the events, and train 
Ot future things; and with « juſt diſdain, | 
| Laugh, when poor mortals here below, UE 
Four without Cauſe and break their ſleeps in vain. 
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11 | | 
Think how the preſent thon maiſt beſt compoſe, 
With equal mind, and without endleſs Cares, 
For the unequal Courſe of State Affairs, 
Like to the Ocean, ebbs and flows, 


Or rather like our neighbouring Tiber fares. 


12 


No ſmooth and gentle thro her channel creep 


wich ſoft and eafy murmurs purling down ; 
Now wells and! rages, threatning all to drown - 


5 


Away both Corn and Cattle f'weeps, 


: Andfills with noiſe and Warden and Toun. 


13 
After a while grown cal, retreats again 


Into her fandy Bed, and ſoftly glides; ; 


80 Jove ſometimes, in fiery Chariot rides 
. With cracks of Thunder, ſtorms of Rain, 


Then grows ſerene, and all our Fears derides. 


He 
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He only lives content, and his own Man, 
Or rather Maſter ; whoeach night can 
'Tis well, thanks to the Gods, ve liv'd to day. 
This is my own, this never can, 
Like other Goods be forc't or Koln rway. 
1 
And for too morrow, let me weep or lauh, 


Let the Sun ſhine, or Storms or Tempeſts ring, 


vet tis not in the power of Fates, 2 thing, 
Should ne'er have been, or not be ſafe, f 
Which flying ti time has cover d with her wing. 

16 | 
Capricious Fortune, plays a ſcornful game 
With human things; - uncertain as the wind; 
Sometimes to thee, ſometimes to me is kind. 

Throws about Honours, Wealth, and Fame, 
* random, heedleſs, humerous, and W 
TW . He's 


St : * 4 
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I 
He's wiſe, who when ſhe ſmiles, the good enjoys, 1 
And unallay'd with Fears of future ill 1 
But if ſue frowns, e en let her have her will. | 
. Ican with caſe reſign. the toyes, 
And lie wrapt up in my own Virtue till, - 
--- 
le make my Court to honeſt i | 
An eaſy Wife, although without a dowre, 
What Nature asks, will yet be in my pou 'H 


ö For without Pride or Luxury, © 
How little ſerves to paſs the fleeting hour? 
i 2 


*Tis not for me, when Winds and Billows riſe, 
And crack theMaſt,and mock the Seamens cares, 
To fall to poor and Mercenary Prayers: 

Far fear, the Tyrian Merchandiſe, 


l all be loſt, and not enrich my Heirs. 
Fil | 


|| XI 4 
6 20 
Ti rather Hes into the little Boat, 
Which without flutt'ring Sails ſhall waft me o'er 
The ſwelling Waves; and then Ile think no more 
Of Ship, or Fraight ; but change my note, 
© And thank the Gods, that I am fafe a-ſhore. 


4H . Hsogack. 
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H ORAC E. 
Non domus & fundus, non æris acervus © a aur. 
OR Houſe, nor Lands, nor Heaps of 
N plate, or Gold, 
Can cure a Feaver's heat, or Ague's cold ; 
\ Much leſs a Mind, with Grief or Care opprelt: 
No Mans Poſſeſſions eer can make him bleſt, 


That is not well himlelf, and ſound at Heart ; 
Nature will ever be too ſtrong for Art. 


VVhoever feeds vain Hopes, or fond Deſires, 

Diſtracting Fears, wild Love, or jealous Fires; 
Is pleas'd with all his Fortunes, like ſore Eyes 
VVith curious Pictures; gouty Legs and Thighs y 


VVith 


(3663 
VVith dancing; or half dead and aking ary 
VVith Muſick, while the Noiſe he hardly hears. 
For if the Cask remains unſound or ſow'r, 
Be the VVine hie'er ſo rich, or 1 weet, you pour. 
T will take the Veſſel's Taſt, and loſe its own; 
* And all you fill were better let alone. 
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Thy ſacred Calends, is Sulpitia gone: 2 
if 7 art wiſe, leave the Celeſtial Sphere, ; 
And for a while, come down to ſee her here; 

| Venus will pardon ; but take heed her Charms 

| Make thee not, gazing, ſoon let fall thy Arms: 


; VVhen Love would ſet the Gods on Fire,he flies 


Tolight his Torches at het ſparkling Eyes. 
; VVhate' er Sulpitia does, where cer ſhe goes, 
5 The Graces all her Motions Rill compoſe - 
How her Hair charms us, when it looſely falls, 
© Comtb'd back and ty'd, our Veneration calls; 
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O worlip thee, 0 mighty Mars, upon 


| * 18 i, Ehe comes out in Searle, iow ſhe turns 
v Vs all to Aſhes, though i in white, ſhe burns. 

imme lo, a thouland Dreſſes weats, 
1 So f in a ; thouſand, ever Grace appears: 
or all the Virgins, ſhe deſerves alone, 

In Hrian Purple to adorn a Throne ; ; 

She, to poſſes, and reap the ſpicy Fields, - = 

4 Gather the Gums, that rich Arabia yields; =. 
| | k : She, all the Orient Pearls, that grow in Shells 
| l +4 AlongtheShores, where the tann'd Indian dwells. 
= . For her, the Muſes tune their charming Lays, 
For Her, upon his Harp, Apollo plays ; 
May | ſhe this Feaſt for many Years adore, 
None c can become, deſerve an Alrar more. 
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